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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1906. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved ; 
and the Librarian, the Cabinet-Keeper, and the Corresponding 
Secretary presented their customary reports. Among the gifts 
to the Library and the Cabinet were a large mass of manu- 
script material relating to Professor Gottlieb Graupner, of 
Boston, from his granddaughter, Mrs. George W. Stone, now 
of Berkeley, California, and a set of the steel plates from 
which the bank notes of the Hamilton Bank, Boston, were 
printed from its establishment in 1830. 

The resignations of two members were announced, Mr. 
George S. Merriam, of Springfield, and Mr. Thomas C. Men- 
denhall, of Worcester, both on account of their inability to 
attend the meetings of the Society. Their resignations were 
accepted with regret. 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., was appointed to prepare 
a memoir of the late Rev. Dr. Slafter, and Mr. T. W. Higgin- 
son, a memoir of the late J. Elliot Cabot, LL.D., for publica- 
tion in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Mark Antony de Wolfe Howe, of Boston, was elected a 
Resident Member. 

Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale showed a note from Seattle, in 
Washington, written by Captain Amundsen. Dr. Hale char- 
acterized Captain Amundsen as the first navigator of our time. 
Sailing in the summer of 1903 from Christiania, in Norway, in 
the sloop Gioja, Captain Amundsen with his party spent the 
winters from 1903 till last spring in the Arctic regions north 
of America, largely occupied in observations for fixing the 
precise position of the magnetic pole. The party were hospita- 
bly received by Esquimaux. They were first heard from last 
autumn by way of Mackenzie River, and on the 30th of August 
last, flying their national colors, the adventurers passed through 
Behring Straits into the Pacific Ocean. They are, therefore, 
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the first navigators who have sailed around northern America, 
the English discoverers, McClure and others, having made the 
greater part of their explorations on the ice. Hon. William 
Everett asked if the party came through the Barrow Strait 
of Sir John Ross. Dr. Hale said that in his letters to the 
Antiquarian Society Captain Amundsen had refrained from 
giving any detail of his route before its official publication. 
It is understood that the invaluable documents which record 
the observations for three years are at this moment in New 
York on their way to Norway. 

Mr. Josiah P. Quincy read the following paper : — 

Cotton Mather and the Supernormal in New England History. 

At the last Annual Meeting of this Society the President 
alluded to the fervor and confidence with which a predecessor 
in his office was accustomed to utter certain historical judg- 
ments. Now it happened that on a certain occasion in the 
later forties of the last century I was present at one of those 
explosive discharges by which the gentleman in question was 
wont to relieve his mind. In a paper dealing with the dis- 
tortions of memory, I noted that, while unusual and striking 
occurrences were often produced with exaggeration, some 
unimportant and colorless incident would flash with photo- 
graphic exactness upon the background of the past. And 
while the President was speaking, there came before me a 
Sunday evening tea-table around which gathered certain aged 
and respectable personages, — the lingerers of a generation 
that was rapidly quitting the stage. I listened attentively to 
their conversation, regarding their opinions with a deference 
which is probably not felt for the judgments of those who find 
themselves in a similar position at the present da)'. The name 
of Cotton Mather somehow came to the surface upon the run- 
ning current of talk, and was promptly thrust beneath the 
waters of oblivion by a blow from Mr. James Savage : " Cotton 
Mather was a credulous old fool!" 

Now the point I want to emphasize is this : no exception 
was taken to that summary disposal of the Puritan minister. 
It was received as a commonplace accepted by all intelligent 
persons. An ex-president of Harvard College who was present 
had represented Mather from a point of view by no means 
inconsistent with Mr. Savage's characterization. The other 
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gentlemen sitting about the table were William Minot, Isaac 
P. Davis, and, perhaps, Jonathan Phillips ; and none of them 
called for an arrest of judgment. Moreover, if an appeal had 
been taken to a consensus of educated opinion outside that 
little group, it is not probable that a petition for mercy would 
have received any weighty signatures. It was assumed that 
the evidence of an invisible world, which their Puritan ances- 
tors received with respectful consideration, had shrivelled in 
the blaze of an existing enlightenment. Men of that time 
failed to understand that what they regarded as supernatural 
might be an obscure part of nature which could be brought 
into organic touch with other experiences which make up life. 
The great generalization we call Evolution offers us a com- 
prehensive outlook which was denied to them. Their imme- 
diate predecessors had moved in a vaporous exhalation known 
as " French Philosophy," and this supplied those aids to 
scepticism for which we look to Science and " the Higher 
Criticism." 

As time is constantly producing vindications of the beliefs 
and actions of conspicuous figures of the past, it would seem 
to be within the function of an historical society to take note 
of any modification of a sentence hastily pronounced upon a 
scholar to whom we are indebted for one of the few volumes 
destined to survive the century that gave it birth. I allude 
of course to the Magnalia. Like most persistent books — 
such as Montaigne's Essays, the Pilgrim's Progress, and Car- 
lyle's French Revolution — the writer's personal equation 
pervades every paragraph. He. is the Bos well of New Eng- 
land Puritanism ; and, like that matchless biographer, writes 
something of his own vanities and limitations between the 
lines of a text for which the student of a unique period of 
human history cannot be too grateful. And it seems fitting 
to acknowledge that the value of this book is not marred, but 
increased, by records of supernormal occurrences which could 
find no place in the conception of life as it appeared to 
scholarly men two generations ago. It is time to concede 
that wonders the same in kind, and often exceeding in degree, 
those which impressed Cotton Mather are now accepted as 
proved by men who figure in biographical dictionaries, not 
only as leaders of the world in various departments of knowl- 
edge, but as distinguished by that uncommon freedom from 
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prejudice and that uncommon caution in judgment which we 
recognize under the somewhat inapt name of common sense. 
Were it necessary this assertion could be substantiated by 
a list of names associated with high scientific attainment as 
well as by others prominent in law, sociology, and literature. 
And while many — perhaps most — of these men hesitate to 
endorse Mather's belief as to origin of the force manifested 
in the phenomena, they admit that his hypothesis of the tran- 
scendental origin of some of them by no means can be dis- 
missed with the " grin " with which the fops of Pope's time 
were wont to dispose of Berkeley. 

On the 5th day of March, 1694, the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College called upon the ministers "to improve the 
special advantages which are in their hands " by setting forth 
the records of " all extraordinary things whereby the existence 
and agency of The Invisible World is more sensibly demon- 
strated." And only a few years ago Harvard College by no 
means cancelled that petition when it bestowed an honorary 
degree — with the honeyed words which serve as sauce to that 
dry bit of parchment — upon a clergyman who had publicly 
testified to experiences quite as indicative of the agency of 
" The Invisible World " as any of those given by his predeces- 
sor in the ministry. Nevertheless it is certain that this mod- 
ern Doctor of Divinity 1 would heartily endorse these words 
of Mather : " I am not ignorant that cheats and shams have 
been imposed upon the world under notions of communica 1 - 
tions from The Invisible World." And yet these " credulous " 
ministers, separated by the centuries, stand together in the 
conclusion that through " the cheats and shams," the fogs and 
mystifications, associated with the supernormal since the be- 
ginning of history, there have arisen, and do still arise, solid 
peaks of fact. " Wise men therefore " — I am now quoting the 
words of Mather — " will account it a folly in its exaltation and 
extremity to deride all instances of strange things coming to 
us from The Invisible World because that some things have 
been delusions." 

The judgments of men are moulded from a mixture of au- 
thority and experience. In Mather's case they were united in 
equal proportions. The Bible testified to the existence of 
unseen beings who could manifest themselves through the 

1 Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage. 
66 
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bodies of men, and the experience of his senses and those of 
his contemporaries vouched for phenomena to which this 
seemed the simplest explanation. A synthesis of revelation 
and objective fact appeared a reasonable basis for conviction. 
And let it be said in passing that the reputation of Mather as 
a competent observer of what may be seen in daylight has 
grievously suffered from the preservation of his diary. There 
is no more uncertain measure of every-day intelligence than 
the introspective probings of a good man. The exaggerated 
self-consciousness of certain weary moments of life is too 
readily mistaken for the motor that impels the whole of it. 
But the morbid fragment of a personality is never an adequate 
representative of the other fragments which find their strength 
in combination. The actor is not to be confounded with the 
part he plays by artificial light after sunset. The great 
Apostle to the Gentiles thought himself the chief of sinners, 
but we write " Saint" before his name notwithstanding. The 
stigma of puerile credulity has been hastily attached to certain 
passages in the diary which declare that the writer entered an 
exalted condition which seemed to admit him to the heavenly 
world and to hold converse with its angelic inhabitants. 
But the word " angel," as used by this master of languages, 
should not be confounded with the winged and white-robed 
creation of mediaeval art. Hebrew scholars assure us that it 
signifies no more than "a messenger for good," — a super- 
normal instruction, not necessarily disconnected with a terres- 
trial agency. " I felt," says Mather, " an inexpressible force 
to fall upon my mind, an afflatus that cannot be described 
in words : none knows it but he who has it." 

Instances of this " afflatus " abound in the Scriptures : taken 
in their aggregate and compared with similar revelations in 
later times, I doubt if " the Higher Criticism " can soar high 
enough to expunge them from the records. Tennyson testified 
both in prose and in verse to similar experiences which lifted 
him into contact with a Reality outside the flux of time and the 
generations of men. A superphysical world was no longer an 
aspiration; it was an attainment. Another poet, Dr. 0. W. 
Holmes, seems to have reached the base of that mystical 
ladder which in the patriarchal vision extended to the skies. 
He describes this experience in a letter to Dr. William Osier 
as " the highest state of mental exaltation, the most crystal- 
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line clairvoyance that has ever been granted me." And Dr. 
Osier declares that while " the base mechanical of the work- 
ing-day world " will dismiss " this lucid vision, this crystalline 
clairvoyance " as a madness of the brain, it is because it is " a 
state which he cannot understand, a holiest of holies into 
which he cannot enter." I have known persons of sober 
judgment and keen intelligence who confessed to super- 
normal experience quite as astonishing as any given in the 
diary. Knowledge was imparted by a touch distinctly outside 
the normal consciousness, and was not explicable by any up- 
heaval from a subconscious region of the mind. Symbolism 
was sometimes used in imparting it, and this might be misin- 
terpreted by the recipient until it was explained by a subse- 
quent event. 

A fair presentation of Cotton Mather is given in the biog- 
raphy written by our associate Professor Wendell. He 
repudiates, although in a cautious way, the conclusions />f 
Upham and other chroniclers of the witchcraft period. He 
is disposed to think that some of those reputed witches were 
the sensitives or mediums of our present-day talk. And he is 
satisfied that they " actually did perceive in the infinite reali- 
ties about us things that are imperceptible to normal human 
beings." But such perception, he is persuaded, "tended to 
the degradation of the seer and may not be inaptly symbolized 
in the old tales of those who sell their souls." This interpre- 
tation is more fully stated in a paper contributed by Professor 
Wendell to the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
and he there mentions that certain limited experiences of his 
own have enforced this view. Such solution I am somewhat 
inclined to accept so far as it goes ; but it does not cover other 
and more interesting manifestations of the supernormal familiar 
to those who have penetrated farther into this shadowy region. 
I mention it for such bearing as it may have upon the opinion 
of the late John Fiske (which I find much to justify) that 
Mather was a restraining rather than a propelling influence 
in the witchcraft excitement. He it was who warned the 
courts of the insufficiency of spectral evidence, and of " the 
importance of caution and circumspection in the methods of 
examination." And yet, as a believer in the Bible and as a 
deduction from personal experience, he felt that there was a 
sinful use of supernormal powers which should be vigorously 
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repressed. He was untouched by the questionable humanity 
that would protect and nourish all the freaks and failures of 
the race that they may not lack opportunity of propagating 
their kind. 

As evidence of Mather's unwillingness to jump at conclu- 
sions in the matter of mysterious happenings, I will give an 
instance of the supernormal which had been brought to his 
attention. This was one of those strange manifestations at or 
near the time of death which Dr. Charles Richet, the eminent 
physicist, declares to be " as well established as the fall of a 
meteorite — and as little capable of experimental repetition." 
In a dream or vision Mr. Joseph Beacon, " an accomplished 
and well disposed young gentleman," had received the an- 
nouncement of the murder of his brother in London, together 
with a statement of the circumstances connected with it. 
What should a sensible man do with a story of this sort that 
he was not quite willing to dismiss with the easy sneer " Im- 
possible " ? He could not look into it with more caution than 
was shown by Cotton Mather. The first step would be to re- 
quire signed statements from the members of the family that 
the vision, with full particulars, was related to them before its 
verification was possible. Next, he would satisfy himself that 
when the date of the brother's death was blown across the 
stormy leagues of ocean it corresponded with its supposed an- 
nouncement iii America. Finally, that the unusual circum- 
stances which surrounded the death were identical with those 
received through a supernormal channel. Just these precau- 
tions were taken by the minister of the Second Church ; to 
which he added an additional confirmation which I give in his 
own words : " This history I received of Mr. Joseph Beacon 
himself, who, a little before his own pious and hopeful death, 
which followed not long after, gave me the story written and 
signed with his own hand, and attested by the circumstances I 
have already mentioned." This example is quoted to show that 
the investigator well understood the orderly and exact methods 
required in examining a supposed case of supernormal influ- 
ence. We have a right to believe that he looked into other 
instances with the same intellectual clearness — though he 
does not always give the precautions employed. In the indi- 
cations of supernormal agency which occurred in his presence, 
there were, doubtless, striking appeals to the personality of 
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the observer which could not readily be set forth in the syl- 
logisms of logic. This has been often noted in similar mani- 
festations at a later day. 

It is at the request of others that Mather consents to print 
the documentary evidence in a case of premonition. But he 
does this without committing himself to a belief in it. He 
follows the story with this conservative comment : " By no 
means pretend I to pass judgment upon this remarkable nar- 
rative ; by no means do I presume to tell what I think of it 
any more than this, that it is remarkable." Surely a temper- 
ate conclusion with no bias towards the marvellous discover- 
able in it ! He thinks that he does well in laying the story 
before serious men, adding, " I believe that no serious man 
will play the buffoon upon it." It is possible that in this lat- 
ter belief Mather may indeed show a trace of the credulity 
with which he has been so abundantly credited. 

This learned clergyman was persuaded, from what seemed 
to him good evidence, " that under certain conditions the 
mouth can speak and the hand can write concerning things 
wholly outside the normal ken of the mind usually controlling 
them." This belief is held by Sir Oliver Lodge to represent 
" an undoubted fact," and it is his language I have borrowed 
to set it forth. 

Mather was satisfied that an inert body under certain condi- 
tions could be moved and acted upon without physical contact 
with some other body. And although we are familiar witli 
such action through the power of the magnet and the gravita- 
tion of the earth, it is undoubtedly difficult to extend it fur- 
ther. And yet, more than fifty years ago such an unemotional 
person as the economist David A. Wells, with three others of 
equal sanity and reliability, publicly testified to an ocular 
demonstration which compelled this belief. At a later date 
Sir William Crookes — commanding all the resources of inves- 
tigation within the reach of an experienced physicist — vouched 
for this marvel as well as for far more startling exceptions to 
our every-day occurrences than were witnessed by the minister 
of the Second Church. And yet Science — written with the 
capital S which makes it so compulsive in the present phase of 
human thought — still looks doubtfully at the testimony of 
some of its ablest expositors. Let us not forget that the stu- 
dents of physical forces — to whom we are indebted for such 
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brilliant discoveries — share the difficulty we all experience in 
passing into a circle of ideas alien to that in which we habitu- 
ally move ; and that it is the tendency of specialisms (now so 
imperative) to fashion minds, keenly analytical, in certain di- 
rections rather than those of a wide comprehensiveness. Great 
naturalists have maintained the fixity of species, and I have 
been present when the doctors shook incredulous heads at in- 
stances of control over the senses of others exercised by the 
Rev. Caleb Stetson, — a control now universally recognized 
under the name of hypnotic influence. 

Cotton Mather was convinced that he had witnessed a phe- 
nomenon designated in saintly histories as levitation. Amaz- 
ing, is it not ? Yet here is Alfred R. Wallace, — the eminent 
naturalist, expert in biology and physiography, possessed of 
those powers of careful observation which will forever asso- 
ciate bis name with that of Darwin, — and he tells us that he 
has seen a chair with its occupant ascend " in broad daylight 
on a bright day." My mention of names recognized for 
achievements in divers branches of physical inquiry is in con- 
cession to an existing requirement. Personally, I have never 
been able to see why an astronomer or a chemist was neces- 
sarily a better witness to a fact objective to the senses than an 
editor, a railroad president, or the master of a high school. And 
of such plain men as these, a multitude could be summoned 
to strengthen the allegations of the Puritan clergyman. 

Nevertheless it may be contended that in these matters the 
testimony of eminent psychologists — students of the delu- 
sions and hysterias which vex the human mind — is worth 
more than that of judges or geologists, be they ever so famous. 
So it seems fitting to mention that the well-known Dr. Lom- 
broso, who has held professorships of psychiatry and of mental 
diseases — having satisfied himself from well-sifted evidence 
of the existence of a supernormal power capable of moving 
inorganic matter — had an opportunity of witnessing its exer- 
cise. This he did by " the light of six candles," and after a 
careful examination " to obviate any possible trick." Again, 
Dr. Van Velsen, director of the Psychological Institute at 
Brussels, testifies to what seemed to be the materialization of 
a spirit which took place in his own house and in the pres- 
ence of five other witnesses, " all absolutely without bias." 
I do not find it easy to explain such evidence by " the un- 
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mortified itch after eccentrical and extraordinary dispensa- 
tions of Providence " against which the minister of the Second 
Church (using the words of another) has so wisely warned 
us. Neither am I willing to assert that these experienced 
investigators of mental illusions were deceived by some vulgar 
imposition or by the fancies of a retroactive imagination. 

Cotton Mather, a diligent student of the science of his day, 
knew enough of its methods to seek the testimony of others 
in corroboration of occurrences similar to those he himself had 
witnessed. But sensible that such evidence has little value 
unless " carefully recorded and attested," he publishes a selec- 
tion of those wonders only which " have had their memory 
preserved in the written memorials of honest, prudent, and 
faithful men whose veracity in the relations cannot without 
great injury be questioned." Of course what may be ques- 
tioned is the interpretation which these honest men at- 
tached to what they had seen. Noting the outer body of 
phenomena which must be attributed to an extramundane 
energy, they guessed at their significance with different de- 
grees of probability. Much of the chaotic and grotesque 
diabolism which they found in many of them may well have 
been the reflection of preconceived ideas ; but of this we are 
in no position to pronounce a positive opinion. The history 
of science shows that although false views often come before 
true ones, they prepare the moulds in which sounder judg- 
ments are finally cast. 

It has been said that the proper way to read the Hegelian 
philosophy is to read it backward; and a similar procedure 
may be recommended as throwing light into the dark corners 
of New England history. For by recognizing the interplay of 
forces going on in our own day, and then reading backward, 
we can judge more justly of the action of the same forces 
in an earlier environment. We see the past through a glass 
darkly, and the shadowy figures who once stood face td face 
with it have a right of appeal, not only as ancient documents 
are unearthed, but as contemporary experience grows. So I 
ask leave to say a few words upon the revival of Mather's be- 
lief of communication with an unseen world which has taken 
place during my own life. Beginning about the time of Mr. 
Savage's pronouncement, it has manifested itself through an 
enormous literature in all countries of the civilized world. 
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Fruitful in delusions and nonsense, in cheats and frauds of 
the most degrading kind, the effect of spiritism upon honest 
inquirers has sometimes been far from elevating. For it en- 
couraged such crude, unreasoning emotion, such frantic leaps 
to conclusions, as stimulated the impostors who have hung 
upon its skirts. 

In the year 1853 a friend gave me a little book, written 
with entire honesty, in which a minister, the Rev. Her- 
man Snow, related his experiences with supposed spirits 
who, having been delivered from the burden of the flesh, 
found themselves able to instruct those less advantageously 
situated. It required sturdy courage or unusual simplicity 
for a clergyman to publish his acceptance of spiritism at that 
time. The new revelation was scorned by Science and frowned 
upon by Theology. Charlatanism and hysterias, mal-observa- 
tion and degrading credulity, furnished ready explanations to 
those who wanted any explanation beyond the whimsical 
vagaries of average humanity. To the friend who gave me 
Mr. Snow's book I said : " We must wait ten years, and by 
that time the wheat will be sifted from the abundant chaff 
of these abnormalities." To which he replied: "Perhaps 
you had better allow fifty years for the water to become clear 
enough to show what is upon the bottom of this muddy 
pool." This seemed an interminable time to wait ; but the 
half-century has passed, and there is yet no agreement of 
educated opinions as to the significance of the phenomena of 
spiritism. 

Perhaps I am challenged with the question : To what good 
tend these chronicles of the supernormal which seemed to 
Mather so worthy of record ; surely most of them are trivial 
and offensive to good taste and likely to turn attention from 
more important affairs? My reply is, that the suspicion of 
a reality behind the shadows that have always flitted upon 
the borderland of human experience — a reality confirmed 
in our day by evidence that cannot easily be set aside — 
has been a persistent and salutary influence even where it 
has failed to compel conviction. And it seems to me provi- 
dential — or, if you object to the word, I will say timely — 
that this restraining influence has mingled with the thought 
that has colored the past sixty years. For while the advance 
of knowledge has swept away many delusions of belief, it has 
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tended to create delusions of disbelief which are no logical de- 
ductions from its wonderful achievements. It has been ready to 
consign to the rubbish heap that bundle of feelings and percep- 
tions once dignified as an Ego. For how avoid the questions 
which the wonderful progress in biology and psychology 
were persistent in asking ? Is man more than the product of 
ever-changing conditions ? Is what has been mistaken for an 
inborn personality other than an aggregation of these pitiless 
peltings from without? Professor Haeckel, standing at the 
head of biological science, — whose recent book has been trans- 
lated into fifteen languages, — is ready with an answer. " The 
soul of man," he tells us, " has been recognized as the totality 
of brain functions . . . this activity of course becomes extinct 
at death, and in our day it appears to be perfectly absurd 
to expect, nevertheless, a personal immortality of the soul ! " 
Other biologists of less fame respect conventional reticences ; 
they do not think it necessary to be so bluntly outspoken ; it is 
enough if they express no dissent from the leader's opinions. 
And then come the psychopathists with their records of multiple 
personality — two or more distinct selves manifesting through 
the same body. These show tendencies to good or evil and 
lead different lives in accordance with such tendencies. The 
difficulty of amalgamating these discordant personalities into 
a single entity which should be rewarded or punished here- 
after appears insuperable. Then we are favored with studies 
of the gradual degradation which too often accompanies the 
decay of age. Not only mental efficiency fades towards ex- 
tinction, but when the process is sufficiently prolonged the 
moral nature too frequently goes with it. Dr. Johnson was 
persuaded that a man grew wickeder as he grew older, and 
one so representative of modern thought as the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen was disposed to agree with him. If this be true, it 
follows that a man's fitness for a spiritual life is in inverse 
ratio to his experience of this. It may be natural to question 
the extinction of the friend full of well-directed energy who 
dies at fifty, but how if he becomes a swarm of self-regarding 
impulses by lingering till ninety ! Mental conditions, we have 
been told, represent in consciousness automatic changes in the 
organism. What we were wont to call heroism is only neces- 
sity in masquerade. Freedom of the will should be as un- 
thinkable to us as it was to Jonathan Edwards,' even though 

57 
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— unlike that remorseless logician — we are unable to assimi- 
late the doctrine with any form of Christian orthodoxy. 

It must be admitted that the wonderful development of 
science during the last half-century has resulted in an impulse 
towards what is generally understood as " materialism " — 
though the name has been repudiated by some whose teach- 
ings induced the belief indicated by it. Resistance to this 
trend of thought has come from inherited institutions, ecclesi- 
astical and social. But a prominent repelling agent has been 
the existence of present-day experiences which ratified the 
belief in an invisible world proved to the senses of the min- 
ister of the Second Church. If it is said that these testi- 
monies have only the weight of a medley of snap-opinions, I 
answer that they are legitimate contestants with a snap-dog- 
matism. They have favored an uplifting belief, even when 
far from constraining it. No doubt the attribution of any of 
the proved facts to disembodied agents, still less to persons 
who once lived upon this earth, seems to many of us an im- 
prudent hypothesis. Yet it is gradually being accepted as a 
provisional hypothesis by minds of the first rank in sanity and 
intelligence, and is held in the interest of further progress in 
knowledge — even though such progress may lead directly 
awaj r from it. It is a challenge to cosmic assumptions: it 
calls for an enlargement of the boundaries of science which 
shall include all phenomena the senses can note. 

I need not assume the truth of the flickering faith that man 
is a conscious personality persisting beyond earthly life and 
answerable for the deeds done therein ; it is sufficient to affirm 
its utility. Without it the records of history would be even 
darker than they are. And this belief has been sustained in 
the past and — so far as it exists — is strengthened to-day 
from inferences derived from supernormal phenomena similar 
to those that Cotton Mather believed he had witnessed and 
was bold enough to report. For after we have stripped peel 
after peel of the unproved or irrelevant from these occur- 
rences, a core of the proved and the relevant remains. And 
this core contains seeds which will one day — distant though 
it be — grow into a tree of knowledge as positive as any from 
which we now pluck the fruit. 

I have sought to do no more than to call attention to such 
verification as our own time has contributed to facts which an 
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historian has accused Mather of relating " in a style of blind 
and absurd credulity that cannot be surpassed." His theories 
to account for the facts may have been less enlightened than 
those held to-day; he took what came without over-refined 
questioning. In the case of the Goodwin girl — carefully ob- 
served under the minister's own roof — it is possible that some 
of the whimsicalities attributed to a discarnate being might be 
better explained by telepathic action from his own mind, or 
even by the child's love of fun during moments of release 
from supernormal control. But such suppositions are by no 
means necessary to those whose experience has compelled the 
belief that an invisible intelligence (often of an undignified 
character) is able to manifest itself through persons of peculiar 
endowment. Also that this intelligence shows cognizance of 
what is passing in a human consciousness by an ability to give 
pertinent answers to mentally framed but unuttered questions. 
Although Mather was impressed with the cheerful alacrity 
with which the demonic presence could read books which he 
thought dangerous, he was wise enough to forbid the continu- 
ance of such experiments. " But I considering that there might 
be a snare in it put a seasonable stop to this fanciful business." 

There is no reason to doubt that we have a faithful re- 
port of what the minister saw and heard, and those who can- 
not agree with his interpretation of the phenomena are quite 
at liberty to choose a better one. But to be a better one it 
must be shown that the proposers are free from a priori as- 
sumptions and have carefully collected and judicially weighed 
evidence of the highest character which points to the general 
correctness of Mather's conclusion. Let us not forget that 
the knowledge of his time did not suggest that physical and 
mental processes of great complexity might distort messages 
from another stage of being, if such there were. Neither did 
the light of that day recognize the possible flowering of latent 
human faculties which in ordinary life do not meet conditions 
for their development. The usefulness of a belief — nay, in 
an important sense its truth — is not to be measured by the 
dogmatic form in which from time to time it has been pre- 
sented. Yet such form may be precious because symbolic of 
a reality which the average mind was unable to grasp in 
unfavorable conditions of environment or during the earlier 
stages of its growth. 
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" The greatest concourse of people ever witnessed in Boston " 
— brought together at the funeral of this best equipped scholar 
New England had produced — remains a contemporary tribute 
to his influence which cannot be put aside. We need not the 
assurance of his son that this persistent seeker in every de- 
partment of knowledge " had no loose and leisure hours, in 
which such a vast portion of time is wasted by most people, 
but every moment was in a manner watched over and em- 
ployed." Born into the creed of Puritanism, Cotton Mather 
dared not dilute its dogmas with the sensuous and the artistic. 
He faced the Eternal Power with a confidence which we find 
it well to stimulate by architecture, color, costume, and — r 
above all — music. He had no need to gaze into far-off spaces 
of the heavens to discover a superphysical world which had 
made itself as evident to his senses as the crooked lanes of his 
native town. He had been touched by supermundane activi- 
ties, and could see only a spiritual interpretation of the life on 
earth which he had been summoned to live. 

Only a narrow view of the surface of history can fail to 
recognize the persistent influence of the supernormal. It has 
been the backbone of Christianity, not only in its original 
records, but as confirming its message when filtered through 
the densest strata of mediaeval thought. It has tended to 
ethical development. Men have generally held that the pre- 
cepts of absolute morality — as well as warnings against evil- 
doing — came from an extramundane source. When we throw 
out all that can be attributed to anomalous states of the brain 
and nervous system — when we dismiss all that with any plau- 
sibility can be assigned to trickery or imperfect observation — 
there remains the presence of a supernormal energy which 
physical science is powerless to explain. And this energy has 
testified, however darkly, to a spiritual world which touches 
that in which we move, and has thus encouraged a sense of 
responsibility for the conduct of a life which may extend 
beyond a temporal manifestation. 

In condemning a procedure which seems preposterous we 
are apt to use a comparison which has taken on a proverbial 
character. We liken it to the play of Hamlet with the part 
of Hamlet omitted. But there is another character quite as 
necessary to the comprehension of this perplexing tragedy. 
It is from the supernormal that it takes an initiative — though 
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the majority of the actors never recognize its presence. And 
it is not otherwise with the austere drama of history. We 
may dismiss its Carlylean " heroes " as bubbles which break 
upon a stream of tendency over which they have no direction. 
We may dispense with the speculative idler and the hot- 
blooded man of action ; we may cut from the world-tragedy 
the parts of Hamlet and of Fortinbras — but it will not do to 
leave but The Ghost. 

Mr. Henry W. Haynes read a short note on a passage in 
Judge Sewall's Diary, which had not been fully elucidated by 
Se wall's editors : — 

I should like to call attention to an allusion in Sewall's 
Diary which has not been explained by the Editors. In 
Vol. III. p. 104, under date of September 24, 1716, he says 
"Daniel," (and the Editors have here inserted in brackets 
[an Indian]), "of Natick died last Satterday." The Indian 
referred to was quite a notable personage ; he was Daniel 
Takawompbait, who " was ordained at Natick. Mr. Eliot had 
an agency in his ordination ; but at what time this took place 
we do not learn. It must, however, have been before the 
summer of 1687 ; for by a letter of Increase Mather, of that 
date, it appears that this man was then in the pastoral office. 
A humble grave-stone marked the spot where he was in- 
terred." 1 " The grave stands in line with the fence on Pleas- 
ant Street, not far from the church and the monument to 
John Eliot. It is the only marked gravestone remaining 
within the limits of the Indian burying-ground. The stone, 
of simple, primitive workmanship, bears this inscription : — 

Hebe ltes the 
Body op Daniel 

Takawompbait 
Died September 

the 17. 1716." 2 

The President read portions of a paper on the second Earl 
of Granville and his Connection with the Attitude of Great 

1 Convers Francis, Life of John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, p. 297. 
(Sparks's American Biography, V.) 

2 South Natick in Fact and Fiction, by Edith A. Sawyer, N. E. Magazine, 
October, 1904, vol. xxx. p. 129. 
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Britain toward the United States during and subsequent to the 
Civil War. 

Three years ago 1 I submitted to the Society a paper enti- 
tled " Queen Victoria in our Civil War." I therein discussed 
the interesting question of a supposed friendliness on the part 
of Queen Victoria, evinced towards the United States at the 
most critical period in our War of Secession. It is a fact his- 
torically established that the recognition of the Confederacy had 
at one juncture been practically agreed upon by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, acting in conjunction. Such 
a course, if adopted, implied almost of necessity the sub- 
sequent intervention of those powers in the struggle ; and 
I suggested, on grounds in detail set forth, the strong proba- 
bility that the Queen might have been the efficient agent in 
preventing the action proposed. 2 In so doing I called atten- 
tion to a certain letter from Lord Granville, a member of 
the Palmerston-Russell ministry and Lord President of the 
Council, written by him to Earl Russell, at the time For- 
eign Secretary. A paragraph only from this letter had been 
printed by Spencer Walpole in his Life of Lord John Russell. 3 
Written by Lord Granville from Gotha, Germany, where the 
writer was at the time in attendance on the Queen, with 
whom his relations were peculiarly close and friendly, the let- 
ter in question, I thought, might possibly have reflected the 
Queen's personal views and wishes ; and for that reason have 
led, under the very peculiar and exceptional conditions then 
existing, to important results. I accordingly observed that it 
would be very interesting could we see the rest of that " very 
long letter," as Mr. Walpole referred to it, from which the 
extract was taken. The whole of the letter has at last been 
printed in a recently published " Life of Lord Granville." 4 
To it, and to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's biography, I wish 
now to call attention in some detail ; for, supplying a missing 
link, it throws what I take to be a final ray of light on a 
diplomatic situation and political move at the time strangely 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. xviii. pp. 123-154. 

* Ibid. pp. 144-147. 

* Vol. ii. p. 362. 

4 The Life of Granville George Leveson Gower, Second Earl Granville, K. G., 
1816-1891, by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 2 vols. pp. xx, 543, 535. Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice was raised to the peerage at the beginning of the current year, 
with the title of Baron Fitzmaurice of Leigh. 
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inexplicable. My present purpose is to place a memorandum 
on file relating to this matter, which it is not too much to say 
was of vital consequence at one of the most, if not actually 
the most, critical period of our international relations during 
the whole nineteenth century. 

In doing so, also, I propose to say something of the second 
Earl Granville, who, I venture to think, was an important factor, 
in two momentous episodes of our more recent foreign relations. 
Indeed it would seem he influenced events to an extent now 
little appreciated ; for Lord Granville, I find, not only contrib- 
uted very materially towards shaping the action of the English 
government during at least one most critical episode of our 
Civil War, but also, at a later period, was a factor of the first im- 
portance in what I cannot but consider as among the most mo- 
mentous and far-reaching episodes of recent diplomatic history. 
I refer to the negotiation of the Treaty of Washington. 

As a public character, the second Earl Granville is almost 
unknown to Americans. He is thrown into the shadow by 
the more imposing contemporaneous individualities of Palmer- 
ston and Russell, Gladstone and Disraeli. Born in London 
in the Waterloo year (May 15, 1815), he there died on the last 
day of March, 1891, his active life covering almost the entire 
Victorian period. For more than a third of a century, and 
practically until his death, he was the official leader of the 
liberal party in the House of Lords ; and, through no act for 
which he was accountable, leaving his party there a wreck, 
nevertheless himself thereby lost no reputation. A fortnight 
after that Easter recess during which Earl Granville passed 
away, the Lords met in session ; and it was then, with one 
voice, agreed that he had been not only the leader of a 
party in the chamber, but essentially the leader of the cham- 
ber itself, — long " generally accepted as the representative 
of the House as a whole in its corporate character in the 
public eye." By birth, aptitude and training he was, as Lord 
Derby on this occasion said, " closely and entirely identified 
with the assembly in which he sat " ; while his successor in 
the leadership of the body, Lord Kimberly, bore testimony to 
the fact that " he possessed a singular gift of lightness of 
touch, facility of expression and happy anecdote, with which he 
enlivened even the*driest debate." In truth the second Earl 
Granville was a most exceptionally attractive personality ; a 
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fact which no one who came in contact with him failed to 
realize. Although I met him socially only in the most casual 
way and as a much younger man, forty years have in my case 
quite failed to dim the memory of that ineffable charm. His 
was a blended fascination of manner, of tone and of expression 
which instinctively inspired friendliness and invited confi- 
dence. When Russell Lowell was our Minister at London, 
Lord Granville, then Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, sent 
him an invitation to Walmer Castle, referring to him as " the 
most engaged man in England." Mr. Lowell accepted ; and, 
when leaving the Castle, wrote the following return compli- 
ment in the visitors' book : — 

" The most engaged man he calls me, 
A kind of Mormon fate presaging ; 
I with more verity call he 
Of all the most engaging." 

Not only was Granville George Leveson Gower a member 
of the British aristocracy, but as respects ideals, bearing, 
achievements, and, above all, character, he typified whatever 
is distinctively best in it, — all that has caused it to endure. 
Once in the House of Lords, while still comparatively a young 
man, he was the special mark for a fierce diatribe on the 
ground that the Cabinet he represented was but a family 
group, and that " the heads of the Gower, Howard . and 
Cavendish families sat in conclave and dictated to the Prime 
Minister whom he should have." For tact, temper and ef- 
fectiveness Lord Granville's response was inimitable — " My 
Lords, I am a Gower, and I believe I am the only one of that 
family who holds any- official appointment whatever. I am 
also a Cavendish. . . . My Lords, I am sorry to say that I am 
also related to some of the Howards ; not ' to all the Howards,' 
because the Howards since the time of Pope have so wonder- 
fully multiplied and increased that I believe Mr. Horace 
Mann could handicap them very fairly in a race with ' all the 
Smiths.' . . . My Lords, I had better make a clean breast of 
it at once ; and I am obliged to admit that some of those who 
went before me had such quivers full of daughters who did 
not die old maids, that I have relations on this side of the 
House, relations upon the cross-benches, relations upon the 
opposite side of the House, and I actually had the unparalleled 
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misfortune to have no fewer than three cousins in the Pro- 
tectionist Administration of my noble friend opposite." After 
such a sally to that particular audience no wonder his Premier 
chief, Lord Palmerston, wrote gayly to him next day, " Pretty 
well for a beginning ! " 

This occurred long ago, during the Crimean debates of 
1855. Thirty-five years later Lord Granville had become an 
old man. He and Mr. Gladstone, his political chief, were 
passing off the stage together, and the course of the latter 
as respects the issue of Home-rule for Ireland had stirred 
England to its depths. Lord Granville, almost alone in the 
Lords, had gone all lengths with him. " Subsequent genera- 
tions," Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice says, "will have much 
difficulty in realizing the extreme bitterness which at this 
time not only made itself felt in political life, but also invaded 
English society. . . . Even the sacred precincts of Brooks's 
were stirred with the demon of discord." In a passage which 
might well serve as a model for writing of the sort, too long 
here to quote, Lord Edmond then goes on to describe what 
occurred. It was a case of deadlock. Each party black- 
balled all the nominees for membership associated with the 
other party. The situation was serious ; who could save it ? 
Another election was close at hand, fraught with a certain 
renewal of hostilities ; and, after that, the deluge. The fateful 
day arrived. The crowded club-room quivered with suppressed 
excitement. Then Lord Granville with infinite tact intervened 
at precisely the right moment ; and, striking the true note 
for just that audience, in a few grave, well-chosen words, 
restored peace in the historic club's precincts as being the one 
place left in London where " a truce might be allowed to the 
divisions and animosities of mankind." It was a triumph of 
character and recognized position. " I never felt so nervous 
in my life," said Lord Granville as he walked home from 
Brooks's that evening. 

Educated at Eton and at Oxford, Lord Leveson, as he was 
by courtesy called during his father's life, took his seat at 
Westminster, as the newly elected member from Morpeth, 
in 1836 — the last year of the first reform Parliament. He 
was then twenty-one. At twenty-five he began official life as 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the closing days of the 
Melbourne Ministry, Lord Palmerston being Secretary. Pal- 

58 
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merston was then indulging in those "peppery instructions" 
with which throughout his long career he was in the custom 
of favoring British Ambassadors for the benefit of the foreign 
courts to which they were accredited. Lord Leveson, natur- 
ally throughout life somewhat inclined to indolence, at this 
time was about to be married ; so it was not altogether matter 
for surprise that his official chief took occasion pleasantly to 
suggest to him that he was not apparently so regular in 
attendance to his duties as he might be, or as his predecessors 
were reputed to have been. But, fortunately, his tenure of 
office at that golden period of life was not long. Appointed 
early in March, 1840, he found himself, in August, 1841, in 
common with the rest of the Melbourne government, out of 
office. Called to the Lords on the death of his father, the 
first Earl, January 8, 1846, he there soon attracted attention, 
and the keen-eyed Lord Aberdeen pronounced him from the 
other side of the House " the best man they 've got." Not, 
however, until the closing days of 1851, and when he was in 
his thirty-seventh year, did Granville's time come ; and it 
then came very suddenly, a result of the historic break 
between Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston because 
of the somewhat premature official utterances of the latter in 
approval of President Louis Napoleon's famous coup d'etat. 
Lord Palmerston was curtly dismissed from the office of 
Foreign Secretary December 19, 1851, and three days later 
the appointment of Lord Granville in his stead was announced. 
Exactly two months afterwards Palmerston had his famous 
" tit-for-tat with John Russell," and Granville's first brief 
tenure of the Foreign Office came to a close. Nearly twenty 
years were to pass before he renewed it. In 1855, however, 
he became leader on the liberal side in the House of Lords, 
and, with one brief interval, he held the position for thirty- 
six years, until 1891. In 1859 he was summoned by the 
Queen and Prince Consort, with whom he was a favorite 
Minister, to save them from Russell and Palmerston, both of 
whom they disliked and dreaded, by forming a ministry. The 
attempt failed ; and the memorable Palmerston-Russell-Glad- 
stone administration" then came into existence, lasting from 
June, 1859, to Lord Palmerston's death, October 18, 1865. 
It thus covered the entire period of the American Civil War ; 
of which, presently. In this administration Lord Granville 
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held the post of Lord President of the Council; but he was 
also, after the Prince Consort's death, in December, 1861, the 
most trusted person.il adviser, and almost the friendly confi- 
dant, of the Queen. He may, indeed, be said to have stood as 
a species of " mutual friend," or buffer, between the widowed 
Queen and the two " ancient masters " of the Ministry, as 
Palmerston and Russell were sometimes designated in the 
private and confidential correspondence of their colleagues ; 
for, when the Prince Consort died, Palmerston was seventy- 
eight and Earl Russell seventy. The letters then interchanged 
between Granville and his royal mistress, now printed by his 
biographer, are in this respect curious as well as most pa- 
thetic. In dealings with the Queen Lord Palmerston was 
very robust ; Earl Russell extremely curt ; both were unsym- 
pathetic. And, in her extreme perplexity and distress, it was 
to the Lord President that the widowed and unhappy sovereign 
turned. 

Going out of office with Lord Russell in 1866, Lord Granville 
returned to it in 1870, with Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister; 
and, thenceforth to the end of his life looking to Mr. Glad- 
stone for his political guidance, he was the representative of 
Mr. Gladstone's policies in the Lords. His position there was 
accordingly, at times, not enviable. The negotiation of the 
Treaty of Washington and the Geneva Arbitration, however, 
took place while Lord Granville was thus at the head of the 
Foreign Office. Going out with Mr. Gladstone in 1874, Lord 
Granville was again summoned by the Queen in 1880, and 
asked to form a government ; this time he was appealed to as 
against Gladstone himself, whose return to power and per- 
sonal relations with her the Queen, after a full experience of 
what was therein implied, shrank from, even more than she had 
before shrunk from a contact with Russell and Palmerston. 
Lord Melbourne and Disraeli were the two favorites among her 
many Prime Ministers ; while the accession of Lord Granville 
to the premiership she twice attempted, but never compassed. 
Becoming again Foreign Secretaiy in the second Gladstone 
government (1880-1885), Lord Granville found himself con- 
fronted with Prince Bismarck on the Continent, responsible 
for " Chinese " Gordon in the Soudan, and pestered by the 
Irish question at home. It was a troubled time ; and, mean- 
while, for a naturally indolent man of fast advancing years, — 
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for he was approaching seventy, — the business of the Foreign 
Office which he was called upon to dispose of, was simply ap- 
palling. In twenty years, it is said, the number of despatches 
annually received had increased from 17,000 to 70,000. Going 
out with Mr. Gladstone on the defeat of the Budget Bill in 
1885, when Mr. Gladstone rode back into power in Feb- 
ruary, 1886, Lord Granville, ever faithful to his chief, came 
back with him; but not again to the Foreign Office. He 
now accepted the Colonial Office, and acted in it until the 
fall of that short-lived ministry in July. He did not again 
hold office. 

Such was the man depicted by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
in two bulky but readable volumes ; and such was his career, 
— a most interesting and typical man, with a career in every 
way creditable. Of Lord Granville his biographer truly says 
that, born in the earlier years of the century, and in the very 
purple of the Tory aristocracy, he was not of that prevailing 
type of his order " of which strength degenerating into obsti- 
nacy, and pride passing into selfishness, are the distinguishing 
characteristics." Lord Granville has also been fortunate in his 
biographer. In every way very competent for it, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice has done his work sympathetically. Himself a 
member of the order of which Lord Granville was the consum- 
mate type, he also has had diplomatic as well as parliamentary 
and literary experience ; and he thus depicts and writes from 
the inside. He has an abiding eye for the picturesque, as well 
as a redeeming sense of humor. As a contribution to the cor- 
rect historical understanding of an important period, his book is 
also based ou a sane and sound conception. As he himself 
says, truly enough, though incidentally and in a different con- 
nection, — "The final judgment on the affairs of a bygone 
period has to be founded on something beside the critical 
study of State Papers and the accurate comparison of the dates 
of the despatches of Ministers, which frequently afford but an 
imperfect and soulless record, and are not the true key of the 
ideas and passions from which spring the great events of his- 
tory." The much debated historical element of individuality 
is ignored in records of that sort ; in the pages of Fitzmaurice's 
Granville this element is uppermost. We thus get down to 
the " true inwardness " of the situation, seeing the actors in 
their undress, listening to their familiar talk, and reading 
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their confidential correspondence. Earl Russell then becomes 
" Johnny " ; he and " Pam " are " the two ancient masters " ; 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue became " Chich," and his accom- 
plished wife, Frances, Countess of Waldegrave, is referred to as 
" Frank" ; Lord Stanley of Alderley next figures as " Ben," 
and Sir Charles Wood as " the Spider " ; while Lord Panmure 
appears as " Mars." Then we are told how Lord Clarendon 
mimicked Sir Charles Wood at a Cabinet meeting, " pulling 
out his pencil, writing a few words or figures on a bit of paper, 

and throwing it. over "with a ' There, you d d fool! ' sort of 

look." Next Charles Villiers, through fourteen parliaments 
and for sixty-five years a member of the Commons, is described 
as " combed a little, grown fat, and a shade pompous." But 
the following is a suggestive as well as amusing example 
of familiar ministerial letter- writing. Mr. Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister, was accused of being rather lacking in 
the arts that induce proselytes to enter the fold. So Lord 
Granville, at the time Lord President, writes to him — "A 
well-known supporter complains that you will tell him 
nothing ; and that after his exertions at Oxford he is hurt at 
your not communicating with him. It is suggested that if you 
would take him into a corner, and then tell him that he is a 
fool, and that he smells disagreeably, or any other not very 
secret fact, it would have a great effect on him and might pos- 
sibly affect his vote." Again, at an anxious moment in foreign 
affairs, he writes to Lord Russell, then Foreign Secretary — "I 
am afraid that a discussion to-morrow upon the Queen's ques- 
tion may lead to a general row ; bad for the health of the 
Cabinet in general and for Palmerston's Government; for 
George Gray's stomach and my jaw in particular." Time 
would not suffice, even were this the most appropriate place for 
me to quote in full the very humorous account given by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice of the interview between Lord Granville 
and Thiers, when the latter, in 1870, after the downfall of the 
second Empire, came to London on his futile mission in search 
of aid for France in its dire extremity; nor again, the droll 
and extremely characteristic passage between Lord Granville 
and Earl Russell in 1868. Lord Russell, then still nominally 
head of the party, proposed to give at his house the usual din- 
ner to the magnates in opposition at the opening of the session. 
This was embarrassing to Mr. Gladstone, his recognized sue- 
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cessor in the leadership, and Lord Granville was appealed to. 
Both party magnates could not well give the one official din- 
ner. So the recent painting of Mr. Gladstone's house was 
made to do duty as an excuse for dispensing with the dinner 
altogether, while a meeting was suggested in place of it, but at 
Mr. Gladstone's. The end in view was to transfer the recog- 
nized leadership of the party from Russell to Gladstone, a 
move the former did not regard with unmixed satisfaction. 
So, with characteristic dryness of expression, the superannu- 
ated veteran replied, suggesting his own house as the place 
of conclave — " presuming that the smell of paint being bad 
for friends at dinner would not be innocuous to friends in 
council." Lord Granville conceded that this was " a hit ! — 
a palpable hit ! " — but he still tactfully persisted ; and Lord 
Russell finally gave way, with this parting shot — " unless the 
smell of paint is very bad, I shall, of course, go to his [Glad- 
stone's] house on the 14th." 

But, in the way of quiet humor, it would not be easy to im- 
prove on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's passage descriptive of 
the debate in the House of Lords on Disraeli's momentous 
Household Suffrage bill of 1867, when Lord Derby succeeded, 
though at considerable cost to his own reputation for consist- 
ency, " in dishing the Whigs." Referring to what then took 
place, Lord Edmond says — " Nothing like this scene had oc- 
curred in the House of Lords since the tumultuous debate of 
1782 on the Contractors' Bill, which was said by the chronicler 
to have been 'of two hours' continuance, sometimes degenerat- 
ing into a desultory conversation, at others bearing all the 
features of a regular digested debate ' ; and enlivened by such 
frequent contradictions between the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Grantley that great heat and ' a warmth approaching to as- 
perity' were produced, in which 'other peers joining' was 
only at last concluded by all the noble disputants assembling 
round the table, when they ' came to the paragraphs they 
had been debating the whole evening.' " " Assembling round 
the table " is good, unquestionably good ; but what Lord 
Edmond alludes to as " the mysterious intimation with which 
the account of this ancient debate concludes " would seem to 
indicate that on the occasion referred to in 1782 the House 
of Lords set a forgotten precedent for that remarkable knock- 
down and drag-out performance in the Commons which eleven 
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years more than a century later 1 was so conspicuous a feature 
of the Irish Home-rule discussion in the final Gladstone 
administration. 

But, coming to those portions of Lord Granville's record 
more peculiarly interesting to Americans, additional light of 
real value is, as I began by saying, thrown through it on (1) 
the proposed recognition of the Confederacy in the autumn 
of 1862 ; and, in consequence, (2) on the Treaty of Washing- 
ton nine years later, and its outcome in the Geneva arbitration 
of 1872. Concerning the first, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
brings to light the whole of the letter already referred to of 
Lord Granville to the Foreign Secretary, Earl Russell. This 
letter related exclusively to " the present state of the American 
question." 

At four distinct periods during the War of Secession the 
danger of foreign complications and, consequently, inter- 
vention, was extreme. These were (1) in June, 1861, when 
Secretary Seward was afflicted with that foreign-war panacea, 
as a cure for domestic strife, which found expression in the 
famous despatch to Mr. Adams of May 21st, so fortunately 
toned down by President Lincoln ; 2 (2), in consequence of the 
Trent affair, in November and December of the same year; 

(3) by the proposed joint recognition of the Confederacy by 
Great Britain and France in the autumn of 1862; and finally 

(4) when, in September, 1863, the " Laird Rams," so called, 
were ready for sea, and their detention by her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment was in doubt. On the third of these only does Lord 
Granville's record throw any new light. But the additional 
light in that case thrown is not only important historically, 
but instinct with that individuality which so often lends its 
unexpectedness to the otherwise dry record of events. The 
lid is at last lifted, and we see the secret springs in 
movement. 

The autumn of 1862 (Antietam) and the summer of 1863 
(Gettysburg) were unquestionably the two periods of greatest 
doubt as to the outcome of the War of Secession. It would 
be difficult to decide, as between the two, which was the more 
critical, but probably it was the earlier. In the light of 
what is now known, but was then only vaguely suspected, the 

i Thursday, July 27, 1893. 

2 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, vol. iv. pp. 269-274. 
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chances in favor of the Secessionists so heavily predominated 
that they were, perhaps, even as three or four is to one. The 
European cotton famine was making itself most severely felt ; 
the blockade was becoming more and more effective, and its 
interference with the world's commerce more acute and dan- 
gerous. It was a question of recognition, and consequent in- 
tervention ; and the recognition of the Confederacy by Great 
Britain and France, acting in conjunction, was practically de- 
cided upon and imminent. Largely by chance only was it 
averted. 

In my paper of three years ago I discussed the mystery 
which then veiled the immediate outcome of events, — a mys- 
tery the American Minister at London was unable at the time 
to penetrate and never did penetrate ; but something then 
occurred which suddenly but indisputably changed the whole 
ministerial and international programme. I ventured the sur- 
mise that " the whole course of events may not impossibly 
have turned on the individual attitude of the widow of Prince 
Albert." x The surmise was erroneous. The Queen had 
nothing to do with that particular sequence of events. There 
is no evidence that she in any way concerned herself in it. 
On the contrary, in so far as she was not absorbed by her 
widow's grief, her mind was intent on other things much 
nearer home. The solution of the mystery, sought elsewhere, 
is found in Lord Granville's correspondence. 

The concurrence and course of events can be briefly stated. 
Throughout the months of July and August, 1862, the cause 
of the Union had sustained a series, almost unbroken, of re- 
verses. The Confederacy had not only asserted its right to be 
recognized as a belligerent, but it was a victorious belligerent. 
Europe was suffering for want of the great spinning staple — 
cotton ; and, in England, Lancashire was bankrupt and starv- 
ing. The Mexican expedition of the French Emperor having 
overrun that country, he was urging upon the British Cabi- 
net an aggressive attitude towards the United States; and 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell were very much inclined 
to give ear to him. At this juncture Palmerston, as Prime 
Minister, wrote (September 14) to Russell, Foreign Secretary, 
suggesting that the time for joint action " upon the basis of 
separation " had come. This suggestion strongly commended 
1 2 Proceedings, vol. xviii. pp. 145, 153. 
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itself to the Secretary, who replied to the Premier — " I agree 
with you that the time is come for offering mediation to the 
United States government, with a view to the recognition of 
the independence of" the Confederates. I agree further that, 
in case of failure, we ought ourselves to recognize the Southern 
States as an independent State. For the purpose of taking so 
important a step, I think we must have a meeting of the Cabi- 
net." All this Lord Palmerston in return pronounced " ex- 
cellent." The "two ancient masters" thus concurring, the 
thing was as good as settled ; but Mr. Gladstone, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, was then advised of what was proposed, 
and to it he gave his assent. 1 This made assurance doubly 
sure ; for, as Lord Granville had a few months before, and in 
another connection, written to Lord Canning — "He [Glad- 
stone], Johnny and Pam are a formidable phalanx when they 
are united in opposition to the whole Cabinet in foreign mat- 
ters." 2 And in the present case a large majority of the Cabinet 
were with ", the formidable phalanx." The strangely unex- 
pected now occurred. The meeting of the Cabinet was fixed 
for the 23d of October. Mr. Adams got an inkling of what 
was on foot, and was greatly disturbed. " For a fortnight," 
he wrote, " my mind has been running so strongly on all this 
night and day that it seems almost to threaten my life." Just 
then (October 7) Mr. Gladstone delivered that famous New- 
castle speech in which he declared that Jefferson Davis had 
" made a nation," and that the independence of the Confed- 
eracy and dissolution of the American Union were as certain 
" as any event yet future and contingent could be." That 
speech, a marvel of indiscretion, — or, as Mr. Gladstone him- 
self subsequently expressed it, "a mistake of incredible 
grossness," — though at the moment it caused in the mind 
of Mr. Adams deep despair, in reality saved the situation. 
It was for the Union a large cash prize drawn in fortune's 
lottery. 

Speaking for himself, — " playing off his own bat," as Lord 
Palmerston would have expressed it, — Mr. Gladstone had fore- 
shadowed a ministerial policy. The utterance was inspired ; 
in venturing on it Mr. Gladstone unquestionably supposed, as 
he had good cause to know, he spoke the minds of both Lord 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. xviii. p. 151. 

2 Fitzinaurice, vol. i. p. 346 ; see also p. 360. 
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Palmerston and Lord Russell. 1 The principle of the so-called 
collectivity of the British Cabinet is somewhat discussed by 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 2 and the point clearly made that 
ministers are in no wise free to put forward each " his own 
views at large public meetings and elsewhere." This Mr. 
Gladstone had now done. Moreover, it was notorious in min- 
isterial circles that the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were not in general harmony. On the con- 
trary, Lord Palmerston disliked and habitually thwarted Mr. 
Gladstone, -and Mr. Gladstone instinctively distrusted Lord 
Palmerston. A year before, the two had been " in violent 
antagonism" on financial questions. "For two months," 
Granville wrote, " Gladstone has been on half-cock of resig- 
nation. . . . Palmerston has tried him hard once or twice by 
speeches and Cabinet minutes, and says that the only way to 
deal with him is to bully him a little, and Palmerston appears 
to be in the right. I like Gladstone very much." 3 Lord 
Granville on this occasion also, it thus appears, had been 
called upon to assume the part of the " honest broker," and 
so enable the government to present before Parliament an 
undivided ministerial front. 4 

This had occurred two years before. A species of Cabinet 
modus vivendi was then arrived at, and had since been more 
or less observed ; but the two men were by nature antago- 
nistic. They instinctively disliked each other. Gladstone 
was plainly the coming man ; but Palmerston, so to speak, 
held the fort, nor did he propose to vacate it in Gladstone's 
favor. It was a case of armed observation. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Chancellor of the Exchequer had in the 
autumn of 1862 entered upon what proved to be a sort of tri- 
umphal progress through the Northern counties. It amounted 
to a popular ovation ; and, not unnaturally, his colleagues, 
especially his chief, took cognizance of it. Then came the 
Newcastle indiscretion. As a member of the government, 
Mr. Gladstone had distinctly committed an offence against 
official propriety. Apparently it did not take the Premier long 
to make up his mind that the offender must be disciplined, and 

1 Spencer Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years, vol. ii. p. 57, n. 2. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 322. 
8 Vol. i. p. 386. 

* Vol. i. pp. 374, 380. 
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that severely ; so he proceeded at once to intimate to Sir George 
Cornevvall Lewis, another and most influential member of the 
Cabinet, and head of the War Office, that if he (Lewis) did 
not take this function on himself, it must devolve on the head 
of the Cabinet in person. 1 On the 14th of October, therefore, 
Sir George Lewis, speaking at Hereford as the unrecognized 
mouthpiece of the Premier, very pointedly controverted the 
position taken by his colleague one week before at Newcastle. 
The blind goddess had intervened for the preservation of the 
American Union ! 

And now it was that Lord Granville's influence made itself 
potently, perhaps decisively, felt. At the time, as I have said, 
he was in personal attendance on the Queen at Gotha, where 
she was in the worst stages of that morbid condition following 
Prince Albert's death which for a time threatened her sanity. 
The vague, intangible tradition, based chiefly on household 
gossip, 2 that at this time her Majesty was, as Lord Granville 
on another occasion expressed it, "up in her stirrups," 3 and 
" sternly warned her Government against any manner of in- 
terference " in the struggle going on in America, I discussed 
three years ago. The conclusion then reached that, out of 
regard for the Queen's known wishes and critical condition, 
both physical and mental, it was deemed best to defer at least 
the consideration of important questions of policy which might 
precipitate a crisis, was, as a general proposition, measurably 
correct ; but there is no evidence that it in any way influenced 
the action of the Cabinet at this juncture. Nor, indeed, is 
there anything to indicate that the Queen ever showed any 
personal interest in the American struggle, or, after the 
Prince Consort's death, sought to influence in the slightest 
the policy of her Ministry in regard to it. Had she evinced 

r 

1 Morley's Gladstone, vol. ii. p. 80; Spencer Walpole, History of Twenty -five 
Years, vol. ii. p. 67. 

2 " Americans would do well to remember that if the English Government, 
represented by Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, did not intervene dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion, the principal cause was the personal reluctance of 
the Queen and the Prince Consort to give countenance to such a policy. I do 
not know that there exists any official proof of this. But that the neutrality of 
the English government at this time should be attributed to the friendly feeling 
of the Queen towards the cause for which the Northern States were contending, 
has always been firmly believed by the American people." Dr. T. W. Evans, 
The. Second French Empire, p. 138. 

8 Fitzmaurice, vol. i. p. 453. 
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such interest, or exerted any influence on the Ministry, it 
would have been through Lord Granville ; for in all such con- 
tingencies " Lord Granville was her mainstay in the Cabinet. 
On him the Queen relied, and, as this narrative [clearly shows], 
she did not rely in vain." * The personal correspondence which 
took place between the Queen and Granville at about this time 
I have already referred to ; it is as curious as it is conclusive 
on the point under discussion. On her part it is touching in its 
outbursts, — its appeals for sympathy and aid. For instance, 
on one occasion during the Schleswig-Holstein complications 
of 1864, writing from Balmoral, she refers to certain " danger- 
ous steps which Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell would on 
several occasions have plunged us into," and authorizes Lord 
Granville to show her letter and enclosures " to any of his 
colleagues (excepting Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell) 
whom he thinks it useful to communicate them to " ; and then 
in closing the Queen breaks out — "Oh, how fearful it is to 
be suspected — uncheered — unguided and unadvised — and 
how alone the poor Queen feels! Her friends must defend 
her." And again — "Alone and unaided . . . she writes to 
Lord Granville as a faithful friend and not as a minister, to 
hear from him his opinion." Finally, in a letter from Osborne 
— " The Queen suffers much, and her nerves are more and 
more easily shattered, and her rest broken. ... If Lord Gran- 
ville only reflects, he will understand how terrible her position 
is ! But though all this anxiety is wearing her out, it will not 
shake her in her firm purpose of resisting any attempt to 
involve this country in a mad and useless combat." Such 
were her relations with Lord Granville in 1864, when really 
interested in the successive issues raised by the gradual de- 
velopment of Bismarck's plans ; but any indications or expres- 
sions of a similar character are wholly wanting as respects 
American affairs in September and October, 1862. Lord 
Granville was then in personal attendance upon her on the 
Continent, and there for the express purpose of communica- 
ting with her on questions of business. Lord Russell sent 
him notice of the Cabinet meeting called for October 23d ; 
and, October 1st, Granville wrote to his colleague, Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley, — familiarly "Ben," — that Palmerston had 
already broached the idea of an offer of mediation and subse- 

1 Fitzmaurice, vol. i. p. 477. 
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quent recognition ; and he adds — "I have written to Johnny 
my reasons for thinking it decidedly premature. I, however, 
suspect you will settle to do so ! Pam, Johnny and Gladstone 
would be in favour of it ; and probably Neweastle. I do not 
know about the others. Iv appears to me a great mistake." 
Here, in a familiar letter, is no reference whatever to the 
Queen, her condition, her wishes or her views, — no intima- 
tion that she feels any interest in the question at issue, or 
the policy to be adopted. In a prior official letter to Lord 
Russell, of September 27, 1862, 1 Granville had discussed the 
question of intervention at length and in detail ; but in it also 
there was no reference to the Queen. The writer referred to 
further Confederate victories as something " to be hoped " ; 
but advised waiting for them, and regarded a change of policy 
at that time as unwise. This was exactly the view of the 
matter finally taken by Lord Palmerston. 

The letter of September 27 probably reached the Foreign 
Office on the 29th, and was at once forwarded by Lord Russell 
to Lord Palmerston, at Broadlands. Two days later, October 2, 
it was returned to Lord Russell with a hesitating comment — 
" Ten days or a fortnight more may throw a clearer light upon 
future prospects." Lord Russell, however, was disposed to 
move forward in the direction agreed upon, and proceeded 
to prepare and circulate the confidential cabinet circular in 
furtherance thereof. This was on the 3d; four days later, 
on the 7th, Mr. Gladstone delivered himself at Newcastle. In 
the mood in which the Premier then was, that settled the mat- 
ter. The Cabinet meeting called for the 23d, the probable 
outcome of which Lord Granville had forecast in his letter to 
"Ben" of October 1, was postponed, 2 and never afterwards 
notified. Mr. Gladstone had been " called down," — had re- 
ceived a distinct intimation that he was neither the Ministry 
nor yet its accredited mouthpiece. 

1 Fitzmaurice, vol. i. pp. 442-444. 

2 Curiously enough, Walpole, in his Lord John Russell (vol. ii. pp. 363, 364) ( 
apparently implies that this very important meeting was actually held. He says — 
" With this memorandum in their hands the Cabinet assembled from all parts of 
the country on October 23. . . . The Cabinet was adjourned." Unquestionably 
some members of the Cabinet may then have come up to London in view of a 
probable meeting; and Sir George Grey and the Duke of Newcastle probably did 
express to Lord Russell the views ascribed to them by Mr. Walpole. But no for- 
mal Cabinet meeting was held. The members had been notified to that effect in 
advance of the date fixed for it. 
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None the less, as the interior working of the springs and 
wires which brought about the final result are now for the first 
time fully revealed, the magnitude and imminence of the dan- 
ger at that juncture threatening the cause of the Union becomes 
apparent. Quite unconsciously Lord Granville and Mr. Glad- 
stone worked on different lines to one end. Neither of them 
was friendly to the Union side ; * both hoped and fully believed 
that the Confederacy would establish its independence ; but, 
as a matter of policy, Granville advised delay, while Gladstone 
was committed to immediate action. Gladstone's indiscreet 
over-haste, however, contributed more effectively to the adop- 
tion of the course Granville advocated than did his own elabo- 
rately expressed views. From being apparently simple, the 
situation had thus become extremely mixed ; and, under these 
circumstances, " the two ancient masters " happily paused 

1 I have been informed on excellent authority that there exists among the 
Palmerston papers an elaborate memorandum prepared by Mr. Gladstone at 
this time advocating the recognition of the Confederacy. Mr. Gladstone's atti- 
tude and line of thought as respects the American situation were characteristic, 
He argued that " for the anti-slavery cause nothing so good as separation," and 
consequently urged on his colleagues in the government the desirability of effecting 
some joint action of the great European powers " before the hot weather is over to 
stop these frightful horrors." (Life of Eighth Duke of Argyll, vol. ii. pp. 191-194.) 
But his views at this time were more clearly set forth in a letter to Cyrus W. Field, 
of New York. In this letter he wrote : — "I, for one, have never hesitated to main- 
tain that, in my opinion, the separate and special interests of England were on the 
side of the maintenance of the old Union ; and if I were to look at those interests 
alone, and had the power of choosing in what way the war should end, I would 
choose for its ending by restoration of the old Union this very day. . . . You 
have no cause to be ashamed of your military character and efforts. You have 
proved what wanted no proof — your spirit, hardihood, immense powers, and 
rapidity and variety of resources. You have spent as much money and have 
armed and perhaps have destroyed as many men, taking the two sides together, 
as all Europe spent in the first years of the Revolutionary war. Is not this 
enough 1 Why have you not more faith in the future of a nation which should 
lead for ages to come the American continent, which in five or ten years will 
make up its apparent loss or first loss of strength and numbers, and which, with 
a career unencumbered by the terrible calamity and curse of slavery, will even 
from the first be liberated from a position morally and incurably false, and will 
from the first enjoy a permanent gain in credit and character such as will much 
more than compensate for its temporary material losses t I am, in short, a fol- 
lower of Gen. Scott. With him, I say, ' Wayward sisters, go in peace.' Im- 
mortal fame be to him for his wise and courageous advice, amounting to a 
prophecy." The letter of which the foregoing is a part bore date November 27, 
1862. It was sold at auction when the correspondence of Mr. Field was dis- 
posed of in New" York, November 9, 1906. It fetched $101. See the New 
York Evening Post of November 10, 1906 ; also Harper's Monthly Magazine 
(May, 1896), vol. xcii. p. 847, where the letter will be found in full. 
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before taking more " dangerous steps " which, as things then 
were, could hardly have failed "to set all Europe in a blaze." 
The most curious feature of the episode as now revealed is, 
however, that Mr. Adams was at the moment altogether wrong 
in his understanding of the influences at work. He thought 
Palmerston the evil genius of the situation, and the source of 
hostile machinations ; in his belief, Earl Russell was, on the 
whole, America's friend. In reality it was, as we now know, 
the other way. At the critical moment Russell was disposed 
to go forward in the policy of recognition and intervention ; it 
was Palmerston who hesitated and called a halt. 

As respects the Treaty of Washington, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice's book is distinctly disappointing. No new or ad- 
ditional light is shed upon it. Year by year, it is now becoming 
more and more apparent that the treaty of 1871, while dis- 
tinctly among the more momentous events of the nineteenth 
century, was also one of the most courageous as well as saga- 
cious and far-reaching accomplishments of Mr. Gladstone's life. 
A difficult situation was met in a large way, — in the only way 
in which it could have been met, and effectually disposed of. 
At the time the treaty was for many in Great Britain a most 
nauseous draught ; but, probably, no one now regrets that the 
Gladstone ministry met the issue as it did, even to the emptying 
of the bitter cup. Effected at just the time when, as the 
inevitable result of natural growth and scientific discoveries, 
the United States was being forced into activity as a world 
power, the settlement removed underlying causes of trouble, 
and brought the two great Anglo-Saxon communities unre- 
servedly together. In so doing, its results make for civilization 
and progress to an extent not as yet measurable. Through- 
out the negotiation of the treaty, Lord Granville was Foreign 
Secretary. Mr. Gladstone, however, so dominated his first 
Ministry (1868-1873) that his personality alone seems visible 
in it. Everything then accomplished is attributed to him ; and, 
strangely as unjustly, no mention of the Foreign Secretary in 
this connection appears in Morley's monumental biography. 
He is simply ignored. None the less, as Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice conclusively points out, 1 the Treaty of Washington, 
from the first step in the negotiation to the final Geneva 
award, bears the unmistakable mark of Lord Granville's handi- 

i Vol. ii. pp. 106, 107. 
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work. It was in reality his greatest achievement, — a monu- 
ment of judgment, tact, good temper, forbearance and foresight. 
There must accordingly, it is but natural to believe, have 
been many informal letters among the papers of Lord Granville 
throwing gleams of light from Washington and Geneva on what 
was then said and done. If so, his biographer has made small 
use of them. Perhaps the time for so doing had, in his judg- 
ment, not yet come. The only exception is in the chapter 
entitled " The Geneva Arbitration " ; and it is tantalizing to 
be there assured by Sir Stafford Northcote, writing from 
Washington after the terms of the treaty had been agreed 
upon, that " The history of our exploits will never be written 
as it deserves to be." 1 Yet in private circles it is well known 
that Sir Stafford was Lord Granville's personal selection as one 
of the negotiators of the treaty, and the relations between the 
two were more than official. But if any confidential letters at 
this juncture passed between the two, no use has been made 
of them ; for the Washington negotiations are disposed of in 
four pages of the Granville biography. But when he comes to 
the rocks, shoals and quicksands through which that remark- 
able treaty subsequently either floundered or was guided be- 
fore it finally reached the Geneva haven, there is more of 
detail in Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's narrative, though little 
that is new. To Mr. Adams Lord Edmond in this connec- 
tion pays high tribute — "On his action both in substance 
and in form all depended. At Versailles and Paris a little 
less than a century before — in 1782 — the lineal ancestor 
of the American member of the Tribunal, by boldly separat- 
ing himself and his colleague, Mr. Jay, from the dictation 
of Benjamin Franklin and the French Ministers, had saved 
from failure the negotiations for the recognition by England 
of the independence of the revolted colonies, and thus se- 
cured peace. His grandson, at Geneva, now took an equally 
memorable and patriotic course when he decided to be a 

1 To the same effect Sir Stafford subsequently said in a speech delivered at 
Exeter, May 19, 1872 — "Whether the time will ever come for speaking fully 
upon the matter I do not know, and I comparatively little care." During Ihe 
negotiations " dinner parties, dances, receptions, and a queer kind of fox-hunt, 
with picnics and excursions in the beautiful Virginia country, alternated with 
serious business and grave discussion." Sir Stafford left a diary of these events, 
and throughout seems also to have been in constant correspondence with Mr 
Disraeli. Lang, Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh, pp. 231-215. 
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party to the withdrawal of the indirect claims from (the cog- 
nizance of the Tribunal." But, on the other hand, Lord 
Edmond is by no means equally suave in his references to 
Sir Alexander Cockburn. He refers to him as " a great 
jurist and lawyer, a brilliant linguist and an eloquent ora- 
tor"; but he' distinctly intimates that he was an altogether 
unhappy selection as England's representative in that particular 
tribunal. He certainly as such made a most unfortunate exhibi- 
tion of himself, antagonizing all his colleagues, and greatly preju- 
dicing his country. Abhorring the treaty, he concurred in 
every criticism of it, he was discourteous, overbearing and, in a 
word, altogether " insular." " ' What is the matter with your 
arbitrator ? ' was the warning note which came from Geneva, and 
from a friendly pen, very shortly after the sittings had com- 
menced for actual business. ' He acts as if he was possessed. 
Last week he insulted the rest of tis one at a time, but to-day 
he insulted us all in a bunch. Does he yet mean to break up 
the Treaty?' 'The effect thus far is very damaging to our 
cause,' Lord Tenterden plainly told Lord Granville." Finally 
Lord Granville had to interfere, and he did so in most char- 
acteristic fashion ; for he had a truly remarkable faculty of 
sajdng ungracious things in a gracious way. " Your judg- 
ment," he wrote to Sir Alexander Cockburn in the midst of 
the arbitration (August 21), " will be a most important State 
Paper read by the ablest men in all the world. It does not 
appear to me to be congruous that England's representative 
should throw dirt upon her Government and its diplomatic 
representatives. And I do not see what public object is 
gained, and how your admirable argument is helped by it." 1 

And, extraordinary as it seems, even then the outspoken, 
overbearing, angry and mortified Cockburn took this language, 
coming from that source, in good part, and, in compliance with 
it, materially modified what he had written ! Yet, even while 
so doing, he was unable to refrain from drawing a most signif- 
icant distinction between the Premier and the Foreign Sec- 
retary, — "a backhander to Gladstone." " I certainly owe 
nothing to Mr. Gladstone," he wrote in reply to Lord Gran- 
ville's remonstrance ; " but, my dear Lord, if I owe Mr. Glad- 
stone nothing, I owe you a great deal for the unvarying kindness 
and friendship you have shown me for many years." Altogether 

1 Fitzmaurice, vol. ii. pp. 101-103. 
60 
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the rebuke then administered to the churlish Chief Justice was 
in every way characteristic of one of England's most engaging 
men, and one, also, of the most creditable as most typical pub- 
lic characters of the great Victorian period. It would have 
been well for his country had he himself at Geneva represented 
her. He possessed in high degree every quality the occasion 
called for; and, in the case of England's representative, it 
called for many qualities and of a high order. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith communicated for Hon. Daniel H. 
Chamberlain, who was absent on account of ill health, the 
two following papers : 

A Third Bunker's Hill. 

At the January meeting of the Society, 1903, our associate 
Mr. James P. Hunnewell read a paper which he entitled " A 
Prehistoric Bunker's Hill," describing a spot in the county of 
Derbyshire, England, called by that name. 1 

Again at our December meeting, 1903, Mr. Hunnewell read 
a paper entitled " Another Bunker's Hill," describing another 
spot in the county of Devonshire, England, also called Bun- 
ker's Hill, 2 a spot to which our associate Dr. Hale had called 
attention previously. 3 

I do not know why Mr. Hunnewell termed the former of 
the spots " prehistoric." Every hill, indeed the whole world, 
is prehistoric in a geological sense. That the hill in Derby- 
shire stood where it now stands before written records, which 
we call history, were known, I suppose is clear. But that 
the spot was known or called Bunker's Hill in those ages is, I 
suppose, impossible. 

But not dwelling further on this, I scarcely see any real 
historical interest in hills in England called Bunker's Hill un- 
less they are in some way connected with our own Massachu- 
setts Bunker's Hill. Our Bunker's Hill is of course one of our 
chief historic places, hardly second in interest to any spot 
made memorable by events which have affected the destinies 
of our own country and consequently the destinies of the 
world. The origin of the name of our Bunker's Hill is 
plain, as Mr. Hunnewell indicates in his paper of January, 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. xvii. pp. 1-3. 

2 Ibid., vol. xviii. pp. 81-83. 
8 Ibid., vol. xii. p. 423. 
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1903. 1 It is the name simply of the owner, one George 
Bunker, of a lot of pasture land near the scene of the battle- 
field of our Revolution ; but no one, so far as I know, has 
traced any connection of any kind between the English Bun- 
ker's Hills and our own. However, I cannot err in following 
Mr. Hunnewell's example and describing " A third Bunker's 
Hill" in England. 

Happening one day in the summer of 1905 to have occasion 
while in London to look into CasselPs " Gazetteer of the Brit- 
ish Islands and Ireland " for quite another purpose, my eye 
fell upon the title " Bunker's Hill." Reading there, I found 
the description of a spot in the southeast corner of the county 
of Lancashire, England, one and a quarter miles from the 
town of Rochdale, which all will remember as the home of 
John Bright, — a town which grew in his lifetime from an in- 
significant hamlet, having one saw and grist mill, to a great 
manufacturing centre in the heart of the coal and factory re- 
gion of England, with a present population of ninety thousand 
and over one hundred separate cotton and woollen mills. 

I recalled at once Mr. Hunnewell's papers, and finding 
neither of the hills described by him noticed in Cassell or in 
any gazetteer which I could examine, I resolved to take a day 
for a visit to Rochdale and to the spot put down by Cassell as 
Bunker's Hill. Accordingly one fine day in August, 1905, I 
ran down from London and made the visit. I need hardly 
say that another motive quite as strong as that of seeing 
Bunker's Hill moved me ; for Rochdale was the home and is 
the burial-place of John Bright, a name justly dear to us of 
the United States for services during our Civil War; dear, 
too, to all throughout the world who love freedom, peace, and 
justice, a noble example of a self-taught public man, states- 
man, but, above all, orator, of whom Mr. Gladstone said to me 
in 1882, "Taking all the circumstances of his career into con- 
sideration, I regard Mr. Bright as the most remarkable man I 
have known, except his close friend and associate, Mr. Cob- 
den." I think the remark more exact and correct than were 
all of Mr. Gladstone's characterizations or estimates of his 
contemporaries and associates. The exception in favor of 
Cobden was clearly just, for it seems plain to me that Cobden 
was the wiser man, the greater leader, while Bright was by 
1 2 Proceedings, vol. xvii. pp. 1-3. 
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much the greater orator, though not more skilful than Cobden 
in reaching by speech the hearts of men and moving the 
masses whom he addressed. I should write, " Cobden the 
statesman ; Bright the orator." England is likely to wait 
long before she sees two other such men. I would advise all 
who would know the power these two men held and wielded, 
to read in our President's life of his father, in the American 
Statesman series, the passage in which Benjamin Yancey gave 
advice to his brother, William L. Yancey, against undertak- 
ing the mission of the Confederate government to England. 1 

At Rochdale I found without difficulty the spot called 
Bunker's Hill, known apparently to every one in Roch- 
dale or on the spot by that name. I found no one who was 
not familiar with the hill and the name. In view of this 
it seems strange that the great ordnance maps of England 
published in 1851 designate it as Banker's Hill, not Bun- 
ker's. I did my best to solve the mystery. Not many at 
Rochdale had ever heard of the name Banker's. It became 
clear to me that the name " Banker's " was not a name prob- 
ably ever applied by the local inhabitants to the spot. Al- 
most no one had ever heard of it. The accomplished city or 
borough surveyor, Mr. Henry Yarwood, and the very intelli- 
gent mayor, Mr. H. Fishwick, both of whom gave me all 
possible assistance, were aware of the name " Banker's " on 
the ordnance maps, but had never heard it applied in common 
conversation of the people. Regarding this name, Mr. Yar- 
wood suggested an explanation, — that in former days, a cen- 
tury or two ago, the spot was in fact near the mouths or exits 
of several coal collieries, and that in process of time the refuse 
and debris of these collieries had made the elevation, which 
was called a " Bank " at first and finally " Banker's Hill." 
This explanation did not seem to me very convincing then, 
nor does it now. I heard no other explanation, and I con- 
clude that in some way Bunker's Hill became the common, 
almost immemorial name, but I found no trace of the name 
"Bunker" or its source as applied to this hill, elsewhere in 
Rochdale or vicinity. The hill stands five hundred and 
seventy-nine feet above the sea-level at Liverpool, and above 
the river Roch, that flows at its foot, about two hundred and 
seventyrfive feet. It consists of plain pasture land and mead- 
i Life of C. F. Adams, Am. Statesman Series, pp. 160, 161. 
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ows, owned by several farmers living on the land. The only 
settlement except scattered farmhouses, on the hill, is a row 
of six recently built brick cottages, and an ancient inn or pub- 
lic house called "The Elephant and Castle." The hill is 
crossed on its top by the highroad from Rochdale to the 
neighboring borough of Bury. 

In closing I will mention that John Bright's statue in 
bronze stands in the centre of the public square of Rochdale. 
It represents him addressing the people in the open air, with 
his right hand uplifted in gesture, his left holding a handful 
of papers. He thus still seems to dominate Rochdale, as he 
did in his lifetime. His grave is but a short distance from the 
public square, in the churchyard of the Friends' Meeting 
House. Over his grave is a small, sunken, white marble stone, 
lying flat in the earth, with the inscription " John Bright, 
died March 27th, 1889, aged 77 years." I entered the little 
church where he was an habitual worshipper. It is simplicity 
itself. Movable settees take the place of pews. Mr. Blight's 
seat was pointed out. I noticed that the one seat occupied by 
him was bare while the rest of the same settee wa,s cushioned. 
My guide remarked that Mr. Bright would never allow his 
seat to be cushioned, though he made no objection to others 
having cushions. The guide, an intelligent woman, remarked 
that " no one ever sat, or very rarely, in Mr. Bright's seat." 
I said I supposed that was "out of respect for Mr. Bright's 
memory " ; to which she replied, " Well, I think it is because 
the seat is not cushioned, if the truth was told." 

A Word More on an Important Topic. 

I had thought to entitle this brief paper " A Final Word," 
but on reflection I saw that it might easily become necessary 
hereafter to recur to the subject : for Burke has told us, " On 
all great subjects much always remains to be said." 

At the May meeting, 1902, of the Society I read a paper 
entitled "The Historical Conception of the United States 
Constitution and Union." The paper has led to much valu- 
able discussion both inside and outside the Society. That by 
our President may at once be said to be the fullest as well as 
the ablest contribution. In his address at Charleston, South 
Carolina, December, 1902, afterwards made part of a paper read 
before the Society at the February meeting, 1903, in which he 
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still further discussed the theme, he elaborated a theory of 
what was in the minds of the framers of the Constitution in its 
inception, as well as of the sequence and logic of following 
events, which might perhaps be described as novel, but is 
surely interesting and valuable. 1 

The exact position taken in my paper of May, 1902, has 
been to some extent misapprehended and consequently mis- 
stated. This I deem it my duty to correct, not in the spirit 
of controversy, but with the sole aim to do exact justice 
on a theme of high national interest. Thus, in the paper 
referred to, after stating what we may call the Southern, 
or Jefferson-Calhoun, theory regarding the original character 
of the Constitution, it is said : " With equal positiveness it 
is claimed that, from the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution down to a comparatively recent day, there was not 
a man in the country who thought or claimed that the new 
system was anything but a perpetual Union " ; and specific 
reference is made to my paper of May, 1902, as proof of this 
assertion. Again in the same paper, after stating in contrast 
the two theories, — the Southern or Hayne theory, and the 
Northern or Webster theory, — it is said, " Each postulate has 
been maintained from the beginning." Again, in the latest 
word on the subject, at the May meeting, 1905, my conten- 
tion is said to be " that the constitutional right of secession 
not only never existed, but was never claimed to exist until a 
comparatively recent period." 2 

Now, whoever will read my paper of May, 1902, with due 
care will discover that I nowhere claimed " that down to 
a comparatively recent date no man thought or claimed that 
the new system was anything but a perpetual Union." 3 The 
statement of my position in the paper of February, 1903, is 
put between quotation marks. It should therefore have been 
my precise words ; but it is in fact a mere paraphrase, and an 
inaccurate one, of my statement. 

But there is a graver objection than this to the statement 
or paraphrase of my position in the paper of February, 1903. 
I nowhere claimed, held, or said that the view that, the Con- 
stitution created a perpetual Union was unquestioned " down 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. xvii. p. 90. 

2 Ibid., p. 101. 

8 Ibid., vol. xix. p. 277. 
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to a comparatively recent day." I stated that the question 
which I raised was, " Was a nation formed in 1789, by the 
adoption of the Constitution, which is, and was originally 
intended to be, perpetual and indissoluble, except, of course, 
by force or common consent ? " 1 That question, and no other, 
I proceeded to discuss. 

I concluded my paper with these exact words, which, as I 
have said, have been incorrectly paraphrased : " I say that 
when the Constitution was adopted by the votes of States 
at Philadelphia, and accepted by the votes of States in popu- 
lar conventions, it is safe to say that there was not a man 
in the country from Washington and Hamilton on the one 
side, to George Clinton and George Mason on the other, who 
thought or claimed that the new system was anything but 
a perpetual Union and an indestructible Constitution, from 
which no right of withdrawal existed, and from which no 
State once entering the Union could retire in any way or 
under any circumstances, except by force or the consent of 
the government of the United States." 2 I did not claim that 
" down to a comparatively recent day " no man thought of 
secession or the dissolubility of the Union. On the contrary, 
I proceeded to specify the occasions on which secession or 
nullifying doctrines had been conspicuously proclaimed and 
in some instances acted upon, the first being the so-called 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions put forth in 1798 and 
1799, only ten years after the adoption of the Constitution. 
This certainly is not " down to a comparatively recent day." 
I next cited the Hartford Convention of 1814, an event oc- 
curring only twenty-five years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. This certainly is not " down to a comparatively 
recent day." I also cited the South Carolina Nullification 
proceedings of 1832, which took place only forty-three years 
after the adoption of the Constitution. As compared with 
the one hundred and thirteen years of the life of the Constitu- 
tion when I read my paper in 1902, I do not think this is 
" down to a comparatively recent day." 

I wish to be held responsible only for what I say or write ; 
and I have therefore thought it important and right to correct 
misapprehension and consequent misstatement of my positions. 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. xvi. p. 169. 
« Ibid., p: 173. 
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Considerable discussion, as I have said, was started by my 
paper both in the Society and outside of it in magazines and 
newspapers. Of the outside criticism I care to allude to but 
one instance. Dr. Goldwin Smith, our oldest and greatly our 
most illustrious Corresponding Member at the time I read my 
paper, — now most justly placed in our select and choicest list 
of Honorary Members, — in the London Monthly Review for 
June, 1904, made allusion to me and my views on this ques- 
tion, views which he mildly controverted or questioned. I 
noticed his article briefly in the Springfield Republican. He 
replied ; and I rejoined. This . correspondence, though not 
of great importance, brought into prominence one feature of 
the discussion on which I was glad to speak at more length 
than I could do in my paper of May, 1902, namely, the ques- 
tion of the divisibility of sovereignty, — a question which has 
played and still plays a conspicuous part in all discussions 
of the nature of our Union. With the leave of those with 
whom the power rests, I wish to make this outside discussion 
a part of this paper. A word from Dr. Smith is now too rare 
and valuable to be lost, and the exact point is still of interest, 
as may be seen by the latest references to it. 1 

The other word I would say has reference to the authori- 
ties cited to show the state of opinion on this question at 
certain times and in certain places since the end of the first 
quarter of the last century, or about 1825. None of these 
authorities, it seems to me, in the least conflict with anything 
maintained by me. They refer to periods not much less than 
forty years after the adoption of the Constitution. Among 
these special attention has been drawn to Mr. Rawle's work 
on the Constitution, published in 1825. There can be no 
contention as to the views of Mr. Rawle, though I think it 
is an over-statement to say, as is stated in the paper of May, 
1905, that " the right of any State to secede from the Union 
was asserted as a matter that did not admit of denial by 
William Rawle in 1825." 2 This will at once appear upon 
examining the work, from which sufficient extracts appear in 
the foot-note of the paper last referred to. 3 

That Mr. Rawle's work was a text-book at West Point when 

i 2 Proceedings, vol. xvii. pp. 101 et seq. 

2 Ibid., vol. xix. p. 277. 

» Ibid., vol. xvi* pp. 106, 107. 
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General Lee and other leading Confederate generals were there 
is unquestionable. To the conclusion drawn from this fact 
that it is not a matter of wonder or special obliquity that these 
leaders were influenced by Rawle's work to regard secession 
as a right of the States, I do not object. Indeed, I have 
never joined in the effort to attach special blame on any 
account to Confederate leaders who were West Pointers. I 
do not think they owed any special duty to the country 
beyond other men. They were free men, as well entitled 
as other men to choose their sides, and the fact of Rawle's 
work being their text-book does, in my view, tend to exoner- 
ate them from the charge of blindly and wilfully choosing the 
wrong side. 

It is further said, in the latest paper that touches on this 
topic, " that there is no doubt that the power of practical 
nullification was claimed by Mr. Webster as late as 1813." 1 
I think there is very grave doubt of this. Indeed, I do not 
believe Mr. Webster in the speech here alluded to, had in 
mind " practical nullification," or any other disregard of the 
Constitution or Union. And this I believe on at least two, to 
me all-sufficing, grounds: first, Mr. Webster's character as 
a public man, the whole tenor of his political life and opinions 
before and after the speech referred to and throughout his 
life ; and, secondly, the language he used on the occasion in 
question. 

Webster's training was in the school of the Union ; all his 
early associations, all his earliest utterances, were in support, 
even reverent, passionate admiration, of the Constitution and 
Union. The community in which he was bred and lived in 
New Hampshire was of the strictest Union faith. It is en- 
tirely incredible, except upon the amplest and strongest proof, 
that this man, in view of his life, career, services, and political 
standing, could have harbored a thought of secession, nullifica- 
tion, or any form of disloyalty to the Union. 

What is the evidence ? I propose to present Mr. Webster's 
exact words, and to examine them. 

December 9, 1814, — not 1813, as is sometimes stated, 2 — 
Mr. Webster made a speech in the House of Representatives 
on the so-called Conscription Bill, a bill which aimed to give 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. xix. p. 277. 
» Ibid., p. 277. 
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to the President and Congress almost unlimited direct control 
of all the militia of the States, and to allow conscription for 
supplying men for the regular army. This speech was not 
published at the time nor afterwards. It has lately appeared 
in a volume of the letters of Mr. Webster, gleaned from " docu- 
ments owned principally by the New Hampshire Historical 
Society," edited by C. H. Van Tyne, and published in 1902. 
At pages 56 to 68 in this volume appears this speech as written 
out by Mr. Webster himself. The passage which has given 
occasion for the charge I am examining, occurs on page 67. 
It is as follows : — 

" No law professedly passed," said Mr. Webster, " for the purpose of 
compelling service in the regular army, nor any law, which under color 
of military draft, shall compel men to serve in the. army, not for the 
emergencies mentioned in the Constitution, but for long periods, and for 
the general objects of war, can be carried into effect. In my opinion 
it ought not to be carried into effect. The operation of measures thus 
unconstitutional and illegal ought to be prevented by a resort to other 
measures which are both constitutional and legal. It will be the solemn 
duty of the State Governments to protect their own authority over their 
own militia, and to interpose between their citizens and arbitrary power." 
- " With the same earnestness with which I now exhort you to forbear 
from these measures I shall exhort them to exercise their unquestion- 
able right of providing for the security of their own liberties." 

I have for convenience italicized the significant words in 
this extract as related to this discussion. Let us examine them 
closely. Mr. Webster begins, in this extract, by asserting that 
such a measure as he regards this Conscription Bill to be, 
" cannot be carried into effect, and ought not to be carried 
into effect." This is not unusual language to apply to acts 
or statutes believed to be oppressive and unjust. Every day 
we hear such language applied to legislation, — such legis- 
lation as, for example, our extreme sumptuary laws. Lan- 
guage more violent or severe has just been applied to the last 
twist of the screw in the Maine liquor legislation and to 
the Indiana anti-cigarette law. Such language means only 
that in a free land public opinion will defeat any law 
which in fact, whether rightly or not, outrages the sense of 
justice or the instinct of freedom. History is full of exam- 
ples of the futility of legislation which not only does not have 
the support, but has the hearty disapproval, of the people. 
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Mr. Webster adds, " the operation of measures thus uncon- 
stitutional and illegal ought to be prevented by a resort to 
other measures." What sort of measures ? Mr. Webster says, 
" measures which are both constitutional and legal." 

What these measures were Mr. Webster does not say. I 
certainly cannot undertake to supply the omission ; but I can 
point out what I think it reasonable to believe was in his mind 
by a reference to his Hayne speech, where he so powerfully 
describes the conduct of Massachusetts under the Embargo 
Act, and introduces that glorious picture of a great lawyer, 
Samuel Dexter, arguing a question of constitutional law. Such 
a proceeding, or some other peaceful, lawful, patriotic, civil 
process or proceeding, is enough to explain and warrant the 
language here used by Mr. Webster. To say the very least, 
the language does not compel us to believe that Mr. Webster 
here belied his whole political faith, and sanctioned and pro- 
claimed " practical nullification " or other despite to the 
Constitution. 

But Mr. Webster uses other language. He says, " It will 
be the solemn duty of the State Governments to protect their 
own authority over their own militia, and to interpose between 
their citizens and arbitrary power." 

But how " protect " or " interpose " ? Precisely, I suppose, 
as Massachusetts protected and interposed against the Em- 
bargo tyranny in 1809, or as several of the States " protected " 
and " interposed " between their citizens and fugitive-slave 
hunters, notably the States of Ohio and Wisconsin, — pro- 
ceedings which gave rise to great cases fully reported in our 
Supreme Court Reports. 1 I express no opinion ou the wisdom 
or propriety of such proceedings, for none would be in place 
here ; but this I can say, that history so far, as well as public 
opinion in the loyal States, has not held such measures 
either " practical nullification " or disloyalty to our national 
government. 

I conclude there is not a possibility that Mr. Webster in 

1814 had in mind any form of disloyalty to the Constitution 

and Union ; and that his language is entirely consistent with 

peaceful, legal, constitutional remedies for grievances threat- 

•ened or inflicted. 

It has been sometimes queried why the speech in question 

1 Kentucky v. Dennison, 24 Howard, 66 ; Ableman v. Booth, 21 Howard, 506. 
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was never published. Mr. Webster alludes to this in a letter 
to his brother, Ezekiel, dated Washington, Dec. 22, 1814, 
where Mr. Webster says: " On a motion to strike out the first 
section of this bill [the Conscription Bill] , and on a motion to 
postpone indefinitely, the usual manner of moving to reject a 
bill, we made speeches : Stockton, Grosvenor, Shepherd, Ward, 
Miller, &c. Miller's and Stockton's are in the press ; I shall 
send you sundry copies of each. Mine I have written out, but 
upon the most wise reflection I have laid it up in the drawer. 
It will not, in my opinion, answer the expectation of those 
who heard it, and therefore I shall not publish it at present." 1 

I see no reason to doubt that in this private letter to his 
brother, with whom it is well known he was on terms of un- 
usual affection and intimacy, Mr. Webster gave the true reason 
for not publishing the speech, and I cannot but regard the 
intimation made in some quarters outside the Society, that he 
wished to hide, if possible, the position or language of the 
speech, as quite without plausibility. 

Of references made to Mr. Cobden and Tocqueville I see no 
occasion for remark. The latter wrote nearly fifty years after 
the adoption of the Constitution, and while, as is said, he is an 
anthority on what was the understanding prevailing at the 
time he wrote, — 1835-1840, — his observations cannot have 
the least value upon the question of what was the understand- 
ing and intention in 1787 and 1789, when the Constitution 
was framed and when it was adopted. 

Mr. Cobden expresses no opinion of his own in the letter 
referred to and given in full. 2 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary for me to say that I 
think all that has been said and written since the date of my 
first paper confirms the position I there took, when that posi- 
tion is understood and correctly stated. 

[The correspondence referred to in the foregoing paper, and 
which Mr. Chamberlain desires to be printed as an Appendix 
to it, is as follows :] 

To the Editor of the Republican : Anything coming from the pen of 
Professor Goldwin Smith is sure to gain, as it deserves, the attention 

I Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster, edited by F. Webster, vol. i 
p. 248. 

II 2 Proceedings, vol. xix. pp. 278, 279. 
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of the reading world ; and before I say what it is my purpose to say in 
this letter, I wish to give myself the satisfaction of premising that I be- 
lieve there is no other living writer who is held in such reverence and 
affection by the best of England and America as is Professor Smith. 
An unusually long life filled with high labours, enriched by the familiar 
friendship of the great leaders of literature and liberal thought in Eng- 
land, a mind now as alert as ever in watching and discussing the great 
questions of the day in literature, politics, ethics, and history, make him 
not only an honored veteran, but the object of a degree of personal 
interest and regard such as not often falls to the lot of man. 

And now to my point. In an article in the (London) " Monthly 
Review " for June of the present year, under the title " The Innovations 
of Time on the American Constitution," — an article which has been 
noticed more or less widely in our daily newspapers, but which did not 
come in full under my eye until two days ago, — Professor Smith makes 
a reference to me which it is proper, if not needful, for me to notice. 
The passage is as follows : — 

" Ever since that war [the war of secession] the seat of the sovereign 
power [under the United States Constitution] has not been settled. So 
good an authority as the Honorable Daniel H. Chamberlain holds that 
it is divided between the nation and the states, though how a sover- 
eign power can be divided it is difficult to see ; delegated of course, it 
may be." 

The reference here made by Professor Smith must be, I think, to a 
passage in a paper read by me before the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, under the title " The Historical Conception of the United States 
Constitution and Union," and published in the proceedings of that So- 
ciety. In that paper, in endeavoring to refute the idea of Mr. Calhoun 
and his followers, that a state had the right of nullification and secession 
because " sovereignty is indivisible," and hence the states, having been 
originally sovereigns, were still sovereigns under the Union, I used the 
following language : — 

" Champions of secession have long practised upon the dogma that sov- 
ereignty is indivisible. By this they seem to mean that a sovereign cannot 
part with a portion of its sovereignty and retain the rest. Therefore, that 
as the states had original sovereignty once, they have it now. This theory 
finds no support in reason or authority. There is no hindrance to a sover- 
eign, acting as such, disposing of or relinquishing any part of its sovereignty 
and retaining the rest, be it more or less. Whatever of so-called sovereign 
powers of the States were yielded to the Union by the terms of the Consti- 
tution, the Union gained. Whatever of sovereign powers the States retained 
by the terms of the Constitution remained with the States, undiminished 
and unimpaired. The concession to the States of original sovereignty, 
therefore, in no way and to no degree weakens the bond of the Union or 
sanctions the idea of legal secession." 
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This criticism or argument was directed specially at the following 
passage from Mr. Calhoun's speech in the Senate on the Force Bill 
in 1832: — 

" The sovereignty is in the several states, and our system is a Union of 
twenty-four sovereign powers, under a constitutional compact, and not a 
divided sovereignty between the states severally and the United States. In 
spite of all that has been said, I maintain this sovereignty is in its nature 
indivisible. It is the supreme power in a state, and we might just as well 
speak of half a square or half a triangle as of half a sovereignty. It is a 
gross error to confound the exercise of sovereignty with sovereignty itself, 
or the delegation of such powers with a surrender of them. A sovereign 
may delegate his powers to be exercised by as many agents as he may think 
proper, under such conditions and with such limitations as he may impose ; 
but to surrender any portion of his sovereignty to another is to annihilate 
the whole." 

Mr. Calhoun's idea of indivisibility here, as applied to our govern- 
ment, is that the states could not yield, make over, or surrender, to use 
his own word, to the United States any single sovereign power without 
annihilating all their sovereign powers, — an idea which I hold to be 
unsupported by reason or authority. My theory, rightly stated, is not 
that a sovereignty is divisible ; but it is that a part, any part, of the 
several items or topics of sovereignty, or of the several sovereign pow- 
ers of a state, may be surrendered, relinquished finally and for ever, to 
another sovereign, or political power, or political entity, without im- 
pairing or affecting any other sovereign powers not so surrendered or 
relinquished. For example, it was entirely within the competence of 
the states to yield, surrender, and for ever relinquish to the United 
States the sovereign power which they had possessed and exercised, of 
coining money and emitting currency or bills of credit ; and when they 
granted to the United States the power to coin money and then, by the 
terms of the Constitution, forbade the states to issue bills of credit, and 
finally provided that "this Constitution shall be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding," I say, and I consider the position indisputable, that 
the states surrendered these specified sovereign powers, but retained all 
sovereign powers not so surrendered. 

There is in our Constitution, therefore, a division or apportionment, 
between the states and the United States, not of sovereignty, but of 
certain enumerated sovereign powers, all other sovereign powers re- 
maining with the States and still constituting their proper sovereignty. 
I should be glad to know why Professor Smith finds " difficulty " in 
seeing how this can be done. 

His exact language is, " How a sovereign power can be divided it is 
difficult to see." I do not say that a sovereign power, that is, a single 
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item or topic of sovereignty, can be divided ; but what I say is that the 
several sovereign powers which make up the sum of sovereignty may 
be divided between two or more governments, leaving unaffected all 
sovereign powers not so divided. 

Sovereignty signifies the highest, or supreme, power. Over some 
subjects, specified in the Constitution, the United States possesses the 
highest or supreme power ; over other subjects specified in the Consti- 
tution, the States possess the highest, or supreme, power. The United 
States thus has true sovereignty ; and the states have true sovereignty. 
In this sense, and no other, can the sovereignty, or " the seat of the 
sovereign power," as Professor Smith phrases it, be said to be divided ; 
and iu this sense only did I represent it as divided, in my paper, which, 
I doubt not, Professor Smith had in mind. I repeat that I see no diffi- 
culty in this position. On the contrary, I see in it nothing but the plain 
fact respecting the composition and relation 'of our two governments, or 
sovereignties, state and national. In this way was made possible and 
practicable what John Fiske well calls " the grand and luminous con- 
ception of two co-existing and harmonious spheres of government," — a 
result which he further says " entitles its author " — whom he regards as 
Madison — " to be ranked as high among constructive statesmen as New- 
ton among scientific discoverers." It seems to me clear that at no time, 
either before or after our War of Secession, has " the seat of the sover- 
eign power," under our Constitution, " not been settled." 

Nothing, not even the sun, is beyond dispute; but among things 
settled so far as reason, practice, and authority can settle anything, I 
put the question or point of the seat of the sovereign power under our 
Constitution; and this, too, from the foundation in 1789 to the present 
day. 

D. H. Chamberlain. 

University Station, Charlottesville, Va., July 8th, 1904. 

To the Editor of the Republican: I am a little afraid of being 
drawn into something like a verbal controversy with my more than 
courteous opponent, Gov. Chamberlain. What I mean by a sovereign 
power is one absolute within its field, such as the British Parliament, 
to the power of which there is no limit but morality or insurrection. 
The authority of the British Parliament is not limited and controlled 
by a supreme court. It could and would deal directly and summarily 
with such cases as that of the local prevalence of lynching, contempt of 
a constitutional amendment, or the refusal of a local authority to act 
for the protection of free labor in such an emergency as that of the coal 
strike. A power of this kind is, by the definition, indivisible. 

As to the understanding on which the states originally entered the 
Union and the question of secession as connected therewith, it seems 
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to me impossible to speak with absolute certainty. But study of the 
time has left on my mind a strong impression that had the people of 
the several states been told that the Union was to be indissoluble and 
that they were finally parting with their independent existence their 
consent would not have been obtained. The ambiguous and scarcely 
intelligible language of Madison in the Federalist seems to show that 
he wished to pronounce the Union indissoluble, but feared to do it. 

It was not at the South only that the tradition of a right of secession 
lingered. What the Hartford convention meditated was not rebellion, 
but secession. There are in the constitution two compacts : one with 
slavery; the other with the lesser states securing them equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate. Compact implies a right of renunciation in 
case of breach of the terms. 

I repeat, however, that so far as my studies have extended, the 
ground does not exist for a positive decision of this question. 

Yours faithfully, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Toronto, July 19th, 1904. 

To the Editor of the Republican : I have no wish to have the last 
word with Professor Smith, but there is just one word which on reflec- 
tion I think ought still to be said. You have most aptly caught the 
point in your headline over Professor Smith's reply in the Republican, 
— " Is there a sovereign power in the United States ? " Plainly there 
is not, under his present definition. It must be evident to all that we 
have written at cross-purposes. Professor Smith has meant one thing ; 
I have meant quite another. I meant by sovereignty or sovereign 
power, as I said and as the dictionaries say, the highest, or su- 
preme, power. Professor Smith means absolute power, power to 
which, as he says, " there is no limit but morality or insurrection." 

There is no such sovereignty anywhere in the United States, either 
in the states or the nation, and no one will, I suppose, pretend that 
there is. How idle, therefore, has been our discussion about " the seat 
of sovereignty," till sovereignty was defined ! How futile to speak of 
" the seat of sovereignty " when no sovereignty, such as Professor 
Smith now defines, exists anywhere in this country ! Possibly, how- 
ever, the discussion has not been wholly valueless, since it has taught 
us again the necessity of definitions. 

Upon the question of " the understanding on which the states origi- 
nally entered the Union and the question of secession as connected there- 
with," — I wish only to beg Professor Smith most respectfully and 
sincerely, if ever time and strength permit, to make known to the 
world the historical evidences which seem to him to give ground for his 
"strong impression" that the people of the United States in 1789 did 
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not know what they were doing, but were somehow entrapped into 
forming a real union when they only intended to form a sham one. I 
can find no such evidences, nor have I yet found anyone who could. 

D. H. Chamberlain. 
Charlottesville, Va., July 27th, 1904. 

Other remarks were made during the meeting by the Presi- 
dent, Hon. William Everett, and Messrs. Edward Stan- 
wood and Franklin B. Sanborn. 



